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Art. I. The Protestant’s Companion, or, a seasonable Pre- 
servative against the Errors, Corruptions, and unfounded 
Claims, of a superstitious and idolatrous Church; with 
a Chapter respectfully addressed to our Governors, and 
another to the Clergy. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, 
LL.D., Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vo, 408 pp. 9s. 
Rivingtons. 1824, 


Tar author of this valuable work has been long known to 
the readers of the British Critic, as one of the most emi- 
nent apologists of the discipline and doctrines of the Esta- 
blished Church. After having devoted a long and well- 
spent life to a firm but temperate support of the real rights 
of onr ecclesiastical polity, it is with no little propriety, that 
he has devoted the evening of his days to this manly and judi- 
cious protest against the exorbitant and exclusive claims of 
the Romish priesthood. In this respect, we think, that the 
Archdeacon of Sarum may challenge such a character for 
consistency in his writings, as it does not fall to many authors 
to possess. It is perfectly natural, that the antagonist of 
schismatics should bear his testimony against those over- 
weening pretensions of get which would place the whole 
of Christendom besides itself, in a state of schism, would 
destroy the unity of the Church at the very moment of as- 
serting it, and which, by seeking to tyrannize over the rights 
of others, has called forth a spirit of licentiousness that 
spurns at all ecclesiastical order and authority. 

Nor is it less pleasing to consider the good effect which 
such exertions may produce on the minds of all candid and 
reflecting Protestants. From such an example, they will 
learn how remote is an acknowledgment of the just and legi- 
timate claims of the Church from that monstrous and des- 
potic tyranny, which not only denies the rights of conscience 
to individuals, but which denounces the claims of all national 
and independent Churches. Hence they will perceive the 
falsity of those calumnies which confound the advocates of 
ecclesiastical order and of co liberty, with the blind 
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and servile tools of a base and degrading superstition. ‘* Civil 
liberty,” says Claudian, ‘‘ never appears more beautifal and 
decorous, than under a pious monarchy;’—and ecclesiastical 
liberty, we may add, never appears to such advantage as 
when advocated by those who have distinguished themselves 
by their resistance to the innovations of schism and heresy. 

It is with such claims to public attention, and with such 
recollections of former services, that Archdeacon Daubeny 
now comes forward as the defender of the rights and privi- 
leges of the English Church. ‘To those who are acquainted 
with his former works, it is needless to say, that he writes 
not ouly with a complete command of temper, but with that 
candour and ingenuousness which disdains to take any advan- 
tage of the faults and frailties of his opponent. Here the 
reader will be amused by no rejoinders: of invective, and by 
no echoes of sarcasm. Every thing is calmly and dispas- 
sionately discussed, and is brought i in a plain and straight 
forward manner to the test. There is, throughout the whole, 
such a manifest superiority of knowledge and power, without 
any effort at display, that all struggle is superseded, and the 
victory is awarded, without the noise and harry of a triumph. 

In his first chapter, Archdeacon Daubeny very properly 
criticizes the title of the work which he proposes to refute— 
‘* A Defence of the Christian Religion during the last thir- 
teen Centuries.” 


‘¢ Against this title I feel myself called upon to enter my de- 
cided protest, because it is fraught with notorious fallacy. Under 
the title of * Defence of the Christian Religion,’ the purchaser 
of this work is obviously led to expect a defence of those import- 
ant and fundamental doctrines which constitute the essence of 
Christianity, But instead of those essential doctrines in which all 
true Christians are deeply interested, the reader finds himself put 
off with a long train of trifling evasions, intended to explain away 
the unequivocal language of a positive commandment ; accompanied 
with a tedious assemblage of plausible palliations of some of the 
corrupt doctrines of the Church of Rome, by one of her own ac- 
credited priests. For the publication in question does not contain 
a defence of the Christian, religion, as it was professed by the pri- 
mitive Church, but for the most part a defence of those unscriptu- 
ral doctrines, which the packed council of ‘Trent thought fit to add 
to the Apostolic creed, against which the Church of Christ in a 
state of purity must ever revolt. A manceuvre which does not 
appear to be of the most creditable kind, and which. can take 
shelter only under the well-known jeswitical maxim, of the ‘ end 
Justifying the means.’ With equal propriety, I might say, with 
yj a honesty, might a writer, having put together a defence of the 

verian Protectorate, send it forth into the world, under the im- 
posing title of ‘ a Defence of the English Constitution’.” P. 5. 
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He then remarks, that in using the denomination of Papist 
instead of Catholic, he cannot give any just cause of offence 
to those who blasphemously distinguish the head of their 
Church by the title of “ our Lord Godthe Pope,” (p. 8.) 
Much as we had heard of the monstrous language Fo. use 
of by the Romish Church, we must confess we were strangers 
to this excess of blasphemy, till we met with the following 
passige, which is given on the authority of an eye-witness, 


* As yet the horns of St. Peter had not begun to bud. He was 
as yet the humble disciple of the humblest Master. But how 
would his colleagues in office, his brother Apostles have been asto- 
nished, could they have looked forward and seen, what I have seen, 
this boasted successor of St. Peter, riding in a chair of state, ele- 
vated on men’s shoulders, into the Church of St. Peter's at Rome, 
having his crowns carried before him, with his fan flappers walking 
on each side, to prevent troublesome flies from incommoding his 
Holiness ; followed by a long train of attendants and guards; and 
in this parading state carried to an elevated seat at the east end 
of the church above the altar, there to receive the homage of 
the cardinals, bishops, and priests ; the first kissing his hand, the 
second his knee, and the last his foot. How would his brother 
Apostles have been astonished to have heard this self-exalted per- 
sonage affecting the divine title of infallibility, assuming to himself 
the absolute and uncontrouled use of the keys, asserting his 
decrees to be of the same or greater authority than the word of 
God, absolutely necessary, as Lellarmine asserts, ‘whether they 
are expressly found in scripture or not.’ How would they have 
been astonished beyond measure, to have heard their brother 
Apostle styled, ‘ Our Lord God, the Pope, another God upon 
earth, King of kings, and Lord of lords:’ and to have been given 
to understand, that these, and the like blasphemies, were not only 
allowed, but even approved, encouraged, and rewarded in the 
writers of the Church of Rome; and were not only the extrava. 
gancies of private writers, but the language of even public decre- 
tals and acts of council; so that they would consider the Pope 
evidently answering to the description given by St. Paul, of that 
supreme personage, who §sitteth as God in the temple of God, 
shewing fimself that he is God.’ 2 Thess. xxviii, 2—4.”" P, 28. 


The second chapter treats “ Of the usurped supremacy of 
the Pope, and the boasted universality of the Church of 
Rome.” This shows, by an appeal to the early authors, that no 
such claims were made, till Phocas conferred the title of 
‘‘ universal Bishop” on Boniface the Third; and the ab- 
surdity of setting up any such pretences, as the succession 
of St. Peter, is still more clearly evinced by reference to 
Scripture. With respect to the universality of the Romish 
Church, Archdeacon Daubeny nny shows, that the 
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derivation of the orders of our English clergy remains quite 
independent ef any subjection to the Papal throne. 


«« ¢ Always,’ says Giraldus Cambrensis, ‘ uatil the full conquest 
of Wales, by Henry the First, the Bishops of Wales were conse- 
crated by the Archbishop of St. David’s, and he likewise was conse- 
crated by other Bishops, as his suffragans, without professing any 
manner of subjection to any other Church.’” P. 37. 


The origin of this unfounded claim, as the Archdeacon ob- 
serves, arises, “ from want of due discrimination, by mak- 
ing the universal Church, and the Church of Rome, synoni- 
mous appellations,” (p. 45,) and by confining the promises 
made to the universal Church to that particular communion. 
“ Hence their common misinterpretations of such expres- 
sions ‘ there is no salvation out of the Church,’ ”’ &c. 

In the third chapter the doctrine of ‘* transubstantiation” 
is most clearly refuted, on the grounds both of common sense 
and of Scripture; and it is shown that this doctrine “ was first 
made an article of faith by the Lateran council in 1215,” 
(p. 56.) Nor does the modern refinement of this doctrine, 
which interprets it with respect “ to the spiritualized and im- 
mortal body which Christ possessed after his resurrection,” 
(p. 73,) escape without its due chastisement, for the Arch- 
deacon clearly evinces that there is no more scriptural au- 
thority for such an interpretation, than for the more gross 
error which heretofore connected it with the mortal body of 
Christ. 

But, aware of the proneness of mankind to run from one ex- 
treme into another, Dr, Daubeny here very prudently dis- 
claims the erroneous doctrine of Bishop Hoadley on the 
sacrament, claiming for our Church a belief in the real 
and spiritaal presence of Christ, but denying his corporal 
presence, (p. 89,) and he shows that a great part of the errors 
which have arisen on this subject have been owing to the 
forgetfulness of this important distinction ; it being equally 
erroneous to insist on the corporal presence which con- 
stitutes the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation, and to 
deny that real presence without which the sacraments are 
reduced to mere empty signs. 

The fourth chapter treats of ‘‘ Image worship and idolatry.” 
Mr. Baines having protested against the strong language of 
our homilies on this subject, the Archdeacon very aptly in- 
troduces his own personal observations, when abroad, in 


corroberation of this grave accusation against the Romish 
Charch. 


«*« Now having travelled through the whole extent of the Popish 
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countries, from the northern to the southern extremity, I may cots 
sider myself to be some tolerable judge in this case, After having 
then seen the Lady of Loretto’s wardrobe, and been astonished at 
the immense collection of ornaments, ‘ the precious vestures, the 
pearls and stones,’ which infatuated devotees have, from time to 
time, provided and heaped together in profuse abundance, for the 
decking of her idolized personage, the language of our Reformers 
does not, to me, appear to be one bit too strong for the subject to 
which it is applied: on the contrary, that they were fully justified 
in contrasting the tawdry frippery of an idolatrous Church, so 
ostentatiously displayed on all occasions, with the ‘ sincere sim- 
plicity of the true Church of God, as a chaste matron, espoused, 
as the Scripture teacheth, to one husband, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’ ' 

«« And although there is no probability, that her Ladyship of 
Loretto will undergo a second transportation across sea and land, 
for the purpose of fixing her residence in this Protestant country, 
still as we have had, in days of yore, a Lady of Walstngham, and a 
Lady of Ipswich, of our own; and, as it is probable, in case the 
Church of Rome should ever regain her dominion. in this country, 
that these ladies will be again brought to life among us, it may not 
be unnecessary, judging trom the aspect of the present times, to 
put unsuspecting Christians on their guard.” P, 120. : 


He then shows the utter want of fairness in his antagonist, 
in attempting to confound the figure of a cross, when 
placed on the top of St, Paul’s aS ‘‘ an appropriate emblem 
of Christianity,” with its superstitious use as an ebject of 
adoration in the Romish Chureh. 


“‘ Whilst at Rome I made an excursion, in company with the 
Pere Gardien of the convent of St. Clement, to see the fall at 
Tivoli. ‘The good father took us to a house of one of his friends at 
Tivoli, where we had a cold collation. In the midst of our repast, 
the window being open a pigeon flew in. On sight of which, our 
host, in a fit of pious extacy, with his hands and eyes lifted up, im- 
mediately exclaimed, ‘O Padre, Padre, eccolo Spirito Sancto,’ 
‘O Father, Father, behald the Holy Ghost.’ To which the good 
father, crossing himself, nodded his reverential assent. Now as 
Protestants are not to be found crawling up the aisles of their 
Churches in pious adoration, to kiss a crucifix placed at the altar, 
or heard apostrophizing the emblematic dove in the window of a 
Church, as the person of the Holy Ghost ; these appropriate emblems 
must be considered, by every man of common understanding, to be 
very different things in an English Church, from what they are 
when exhibited in the Churches of Rome.” P. 126. 


As to the pretence that their images are not themselves 
objects of worship, but are merely emblems to excite devotion, 
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the» Archdeacon remarks that it is the very same apology 
which the heathens of old made to cover their pagan 
idolatry, (p. 133.) Our readers will, we are sure, thank us 
for laying before them the following observations of Mr. 
Daubeny, which he made on his foreign travels. 


“To bear testimony to the universal prevalence of this ridi- 
culous superstition. in Popish countries, I am fully competent; but 
that I may not trespass on my reader, I shall confine myself to 
some few of the many particulars that have fallen under my notice. 
The Virgin Mary and St. Anthony appeared to me, to have 
engrossed the greater part of this gainful trade to themselves ; their 
altars seldum failing to be hurg with the greatest profusion of ex 
votv offerings, from precious ornaments, silver hearts, legs and 
arms, down to the more humble offering of a waxen pig. For this 
superstition extends itself through every class of the Popish com- 
munity; from the monarch, who has lately given a specimen of his 
piety and weakness, in working, with his own hands, an embroidered 
petticoat for the Virgin Mary, down, as it will be readily supposed, 
to the lowest ranks in life. I saw a very humble specimen of this 
ex voto mania, in a poor little Church, situated on the top of a hill, 
in the front of the town of Hieres, in the south of France. It con- 
sisted of a vile daub, or miserable painting, dignified with the title 
of an ex volo, or offering to the Virgin Mary. In one compartment 
of this miserable performance, a woman is seen prostrate in a 
cellar, with a broken pitcher in her hand. Being im an advanced 
state of pregnancy, and apprehensive of consequences, she made a. 
vow to the Virgin Mary, in the event of her recovery. This vow 
she is supposed to have punctually performed ; for, in the next 
compartment of the same picture, the same woman is seen sitting 
uP in bed, with a little black dog drawing her breast, and the 

irgin Mary peeping out of a cloud, in the corner of the piece, in 
seeming approbation of the poor woman’s piety. 

‘* When at Naples, I attended at a Church, dedicated to St. 
Anthony, on his name’s-dey ; where the ceremony of blessing the 
horses was performing by a Priest, who was engaged at the door of 
the Church in sprinkling holy water, and pronouncing his benedic- 
tion upon all the horses which were brought before him, and 
receiving his fee, according to the condition of their respective 
owners. 

** And on entering into a Church in Flanders, I observed a 
woman seated at a stall, having on it a number of little waxen pigs 
for sale, that the farmers, who came into town to market, might 

urchase success to their respective piggeries, by each carrying 

e with him one of these su consecrated emblems. On 

looking round I observed, that her stall was placed in close contact 

bn - chapel, dedicated to St Anthony, the acknowledged protector 
cattle. 


* To the heathenish processions, described by Apuleius and 
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Pausanias, 1 had an opportunity of witnessing the strict counters 
part, in a procession which took place at Lisle, where I happened 
to be on the day, which is called, in the Romish Church, Féle 
de Dieu, the Feast of God. On which a procession of all the silver 
images, of different saints, belonging to the town, were carried on 
platforms, on men’s shoulders, accompanied by the magistracy of 
the town, the Priests in their vestments, with numerous attendants 
with wax tapers in their hands, the military with their music, 
followed by a numberless crowd; making, altogether, a most 
splendid and imposing exhibition. The day, which was Sunday, 
was spent in the most tumultuous dissipation, the streets were 
crowded as at a fair; a play was performed at three o’clock,a con- 
cert at six, and a most superb exhibition of fire-works concluded 
the festive scene.” P. 139. , 


After this, the Archdeacon proceeds to contrast the so- 
phistical language of the Romish writers on the subject. of 
idolatry and image worship, with the plain and undeniable 
words of Scripture, “ ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God 
und Him ynly shalt thou serve,” (p. 149.) We cannot con- 
ceive any stronger contrast than that which Bellarmine here 
exhibits, 


“ Christ is to be worshipped with dairia, 


His image with hyperdulia, | 
The Virgin with hyperdulia, 
Her image with dulia, 

St. Peter with dulia, 

His image with subdulia, 


‘“‘ Latria being the worship, proper to Almighty God, to whom 
alone religious worship is strictly due. 

‘‘ Thus can a wise man talk nonsense, when he forsakes the 
fountain of truth, to follow after his own vain imaginations.” P. 155. 


We shall close our review of this important work for the 
present, by presenting our readers with the following quota- 
tions, | 


‘‘Let me suppose, that a Heathen idolater had acom- 
panied me at the exhibition of the Sacrament, or the conse- 
crated wafer, in a Church at Naples, when, after every possible im- 
pression had been made upon the human mind, by the most 
solemn music, a most splendidly illuminated altar, and other orna- 
mental decorations, the priest in his most sumptuous dress, b 
down from its elevated place in the altar, the Pix, or little box, of 
about three or four inches square, containing, according to the 
Romish doctrine, the real body and blood of Jesus Christ; and 
holding the Pix over his head, turned it from side to side, to the view 
of the attendant beholders, who by many hundreds, were prostrated 
in the body of the Church, before the altar of exhibition, engaged 
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with their hands and eyes lifted uP, in the most devout ejaculations, 
ied with distressing sighs and groans, as if our Saviour 
i had been actually present before them ; would not his na- 
tural reason suggest to this Heathen, that the congregation must, 
on this occasion, be en in one of the highest acts of religious 
adoration? And what, it may be asked, was the object of their 
adoration on this occasion ? fiven the Ronianist himself edmite it 
to be a God of the Priest’s own making ; but what the Protestant 
considers to be a vain imagination ; and what the Apostle would 
ae 4 Ipot. Such, I think, is the verdict which natural ee 
bring in upon the preceding cases. In worshipping 
Host, then, which is in iteelt a creature, the Romish Priest, and his 
congregation, stand strictly chargeable with the crime of idolatry. 

** But let Bishop Baines himself accompany me to the Pope’s 
Chapel, on Thursday or Friday in the Passion-week, and there see 
the Cardinals, one after another, crawling on their hands and knees 
from the bottom of the Chapel to the top, for the purpose of kissing 
a small crucifix, placed on a velvet cushion, on the front step of 
the altar, to receive their devout salutations; and let him deter- 
mine, whether this be a kiss of natural affection, or of devout ado- 
ration. But I should not do justice to Bishop Baines, were I to 
omit his observation on this service, by way of excusing the 
Church of Rome from being answerable for it, and thereby leaving 
it to the sole responsibility of the Pope and his Cardinals, the prin- 
cipal performers in the scene. ‘I shall merely observe,’ says 
Bishop Baines, ‘ that as none of the people are required to be pre- 
sent at this ceremony, it cannot be considered as commanded by 
the Church.’ This ceremony being performed in the Pope’s 
Chapel, in the Vatican, it is not to be expected that the Church 
should deliver any orders to the people on the subject. It is suffi- 
cient, that the infallible Head of the Roman Church, sanctions the 
ceremony, by being himself present at it. Bishop Baines’s obser- 
vation on this head may therefore be left to speak for itself. 

‘* That I may not, however, tire my reader, one additional ease 
only shall be stated. Some day in the Christmas-week, when the 
nativity of our Saviour is the general subject of Christian attention, 
I attended at a Church in Naples, where a ceremony of unusual im- 
postanee appeared, from the crowd assembled on the occasion, to 

going forward. On approaching toward the altar, I perceived 
the rail crowded with persons kneeling, and the Priest on the inside 
handing about a small cradle, containing a little waxen figure of a 
child, as the representative of the infant Jesus, from one to the 
other, to be kissed in regular succession. As I was standing just be- 
hind the kneeling party, it was politely held over to me for the per- 
formance of the same devout acknowledgement. But feeling no 
natural affection towards a waxen baby, I retired.” P. 178. 


The following definition of “ bigotry,” which occurs at 
the close of this chapter, we could wish engraven on the minds 
of all our readers ; and if the cheeks of Bishop Baines are not 
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suffused with a blush, when reading this + we know 
not whether most to pity or despise his infatuations. 


‘« By bigotry, I understand a violent, and injudiciousl er. 

maintenance of opinions and practices, unreasonable in them- 
rat differing as I conceive, toto celo, from that firm and tem- 
perate defence of established truths, by which every sound member 
of the Church is not ashamed to be distinguished, And with re- 
spect to intolerance, against which this member of the most intolerant 
Church in Christendom, affects to cry out ; the indecent manner in 
which Bishop Baines, in his flippant style of writing, has thought 
proper to libel the establishment, under which he enjoys the most 
liberal protection, proves to demonstration, that intolerance is not a 
crime that can be laid to the charge of this Protestant country. In 
a word, should Bishop Baines have any sound reasoning, or im- 
portant facts to bring forward on the present subject, for rer | is 
not less becoming his station than the cause which he has under- 
taken, there are, Lam persuaded; hundreds of English Clergy to be 
found, fully qualified to appreciate them. As for myself, not: feel- 
ing a disposition to return ‘ railing for railing,’ I shall conclude with 
hoping, in the words of the Apostle, that I ‘am not therefore 


become the enemy of Bishop Baines, because I tell him the truth.’ 
Gal. iv. 16.” P. 191. 


(To be continued.) 


Art. If. Ringan Gilhaize; or the Covenanters. By the 
Author of Annals of the Parish, §c. 3 vols. 8vo. UIs, 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 18283. 


Art. Ill. The aes a Tale of the Scottish Chro- 
nicles. By the Author of Ringan Gilhaize, &c. 3 vols. . 
8vo. 1é.1s. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 1823. 


PiQueED, as it appears to us, by a want of his accustomed 
success in the former of these novels, Mr. Galt bas prefixed 
to the latter a doughty defiance to critics and the reading 
world in general, 


© They say—What say they? Let them say.” 


For our own part, instead of convicting him on view, of 
an act of Jese-majesté against the tribunal of taste, we are 
the rather inclined to blame the ingratitude of the public to 
a writer of Mr. Galt’s acknowledged powers, in not having 
sufficiently examined the claims to merit which the works 
under present consideration possess; and which must be 
considered with a certain reference to his object and the 
materials which he had to work upon. 
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In Ringan Gilhaize, the object seems to be to embody in the 
narration, the history of the rise, progress, struggles, and 
final triumph of the Presbyterian religion, as at present 
established in Scotland, and to commemorate the hardihood 
and sufferings of a sect of men well deserving the eulogium 
which the motto from Grahame’s Sabbath conveys. 


** Their constancy in torture and in death,— 
These on Tradition’s tongue still live, these shall 
On History's honest page be pictured bright 
To latest times.” 


The History in question, embracing a period of 130 years, 
he has contrived very ingeniously to put into the mouth of 
an individual, speaking partly from the information of his 
father and grandfather, and partly from his own bitter re- 
collections of persecution. Michael Gilhaize, the grand- 
father of the supposed narrator, enters the service of the 
celebrated Earl of Glencairn at the time of the unfortunate 
Mary's marriage with the Dauphin of France, being at that 
period an unprovided stripling, with bis fortune to seek in 
the world. His aversion to the pomps and ceremonies of 
Catholicism, the religion of his parents, is, in the following 
passage, traced with some humour to early impressions. 


“ In those days there was a popish saint, one St. Michael, that 
was held in wonderful love and adoration by all the ranks and 
hicrarchies of the ecclesiastical locust then in Lithgow; indeed, 
for that matter, they ascribed to him power and dominion over the 
whole town, lauding and worshipping him as their special god 
and protector, And upon a certain day of the year they were 
wont to make a great pageant and revel in honour of this supposed 
saint, and to come forth from their cloisters with banners, and 
with censers burning incense, shouting and singing paternosters 
in praise of this their Dagon, walking in procession from kirk to 
kirk, as if they were celebrating the triumph of some mighty con- 

ueror. 
are This annua! abomination happening to take place shortly 
after the martyrdom of that true saint and gospel preacher, Mr. 
George Wishart, and while kirk and quire were resounding, to 
the great indignation of all Christians, with lamentatations for the 
well-earned death of the cruel Cardinal Beaton, his ravenous per- 
secutor, the monks and friars received but little homage as they 
passed along triumphing, though the streets were, as usuul, filled 
with the multitude to see their fine show. They suffered, how- 
ever, no molestation nor contempt, till they were passing the 
Earl of Angus’ house, on the outside stair of which my grand- 
father, with some two or three score of other innocent children, 
was standing; and even there they might, perhaps, have been 
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suffered to go by scaithless, but for an accident that befel» the 
bearer of a banner, on which was depicted a blasphemous type of 
the Holy Ghost, in the shape and lineaments of a cushy-doo. 

‘‘It chanced that the bearer of this blazon of iniquity was a par- 
ticularly fat monk, of an arrogant nature, with the crimson com- 
plexion of surfeit and constipation, who, for many causes and 
reasons, was held in greater aversion than all the rest, especially 
by the boys, that never lost an opportunity. of making him a scoff 
and a scorn ; and it so fell out, as he was coming: proudly along; 
turning his Babylonish banner to pleasure the women at the win- 
dows, to whom he kept nodding and winking as he passed, that his 
foot slipped, and down he fell as it were with a gludder, at which 
all the thoughtless innocents on the Earl of Angus’ stair set up a 
loud shout of triumphant laughter, and from less to more began to 
hoot and yell at the whole pageant, and to pelt some of the per- 
formers with unsavoury missiles. 

‘¢ This, by those inordinate ministers of oppression, was deemed 
a horrible sacrilege, and the parents of all the poor children were 
obligated to give them up to punishment, of which none suffered 
more than did my grandfather ; who was not only persecuted with 
stripes till his loins were black and blue, but cast into a dungeon 
in the Blackfriar’s den, where for three days and three nights he 
was allowed no sustenance but gnawed crusts and foul water. The 
stripes and terrors of the oppressor are, however, the seeds which 


Providence sows in its mercy, to grow into the means that shall 
work his own overthrow.” P. 7. 


In several difficult missions, of importance to the Protes- 
tant cause, Michael Gilhaize displays a prudence and discern- 
ment far beyond the promise of his years; and, witnessing 
at length the final overthrow of the popish religion in Scot- 
land, receives from his lord a grant of land, and marries a 
young woman whose family he has essentially served in the 
course of his various adventures. In consequence of the 
commuuication which he still keeps up with the household of 
the Earl of Glencairn, Michael witnesses most of the princi- 
pal public events of that turbulent timé. The catastrophe of 
the Kirk of Field is described very strikingly ; in a manner 


somewhat reminding us of Deucalion of Kentucky ; one of 
our author’s former productions. 


“¢ On reaching his chamber he unbuckled his belt, as his custom 
was, and Jaid down his sword and began'to undress, when again 
the same alarm from on high fell upon him, and the same warnin 
spirit whispered to his mind’s ear unspeakable intimations of dread- 
ful things. Fear came upon him and trembling, which made all 
his bones to shake, and he lifted his sword and again buckled on 
his belt. But again the prudence of this world prevailed, and, 
heeding not the admonition to warn the Lords of the Congre- 
gation, he threw himself on his bed, without, however, unbuckling 
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236 Ringan Gilhaize and the Spaewife. 
his sword ; and, in that condition, fell asleep. But though his 
senses were shut his mind continued awake, and he had t 


visions of bloody hands and glimmering daggers glaming over him 
from behind his curtains, till in terror he started up, gasping like 
one that had struggled with a stronger than himself. 

“« When he had in some degree com his thoughts, he went 
to the window, and opened it, to see by the stars how far the 
night had . The window overlooked the North Loch and 
the swelling bank beyond, and the distant Frith and the hills of 
Fife. The skies were calm and clear, and the air was tempered 
with a bright frost. ‘The stars in their courses were reflected in 
the still waters of the North Loch, as if there had been an opening 
through the earth, showing the other concave of the spangled fir- 
mament. But the dark outline of the swelling bank on the nor- 
thern side was like the awful corpse of some mighty thing prepared 
for interment. 

** As my grandfather stood in contemplation at the window, he 
heard the ovcasional churme of discourse from passengers still 
abroad, and now and then the braggart flourish of a trumpet re- 
sounded from the royal masquing at the palace,—breaking upon 
the holiness of the night with the harsh dissonance of a discord in 
some solemn harmony. And as he was meditating on man 
things, and grieving in spirit at the dark fate of poor Scotland, 
and the woes with which the children of salvation were environed, 
he was startled by the apparition of a great blaze in the air, which 
for a moment lighted up all the land with a wild and fiery light, 
and he beheld in the glass of the North Loch, reflected from be- 
hind the shadow of the city, a tremendous erruption of burnin 
beams and rafters burst into the sky ; while a horrible crash, as if 
the chariots of destruction were themselves breaking down, shook 
the town like an earthquake. 

“‘ He was for an instant astounded ; but soon roused by the 
clangour of an alarm from the castle; and while a cry rose from 
all the city, as if the last trumpet itself was sounding, he rushed 
into the street, where the inhabitants, as they had flown from 
their beds, were running in consternation like the sheeted dead 
startled from their graves. Drums beat to arms ;—the bells rang; 
some cried the wild cry of fire, and there was wailing and weep- 
ing, aad many stood dumb with horror, and could give no answer 
to the universal question,—‘ God of the heavens, what is this ?’ 
emenly a voice was heard crying, ‘ The King, the King?’ and 
all, as if moved by one spirit, replied ‘ The King, the King!’ 
Then for a moment there was a silence stiller than the midnight 
hour, and drum, nor bell, nor voice was heard, but a rushing of the 
multitude towards St. Mary’s Port, which leads to the Kirk 
o’ Field.’’ P. 25. 


The specimen of rough and stern eloquence contained in 
Knox’s sermon op the’ massacre of St. Bartholomew, is 
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equally forcible ; but its length compels us to refer the reader 
to the original. In fine, Michael Gilhaize, though troubled 
as a discerning and conscientious man, at the alarming signs 
of the times, closes his life as peacefully and prosperously as 
his admirable character deserves. Liberal in his views, and 
frank in his natural disposition, though adopting a prudence 
suitable to the circumstances of that disturbed period, his 


character is well contrasted with that of his son, the father 
of Ringan. 


«<A man of very austere character, and of a most godly, though, 
as some said, rather of a stubbornly affection for the forms of wor- 
ship which had. been established by John Knox and the pious 
worthies of his times, he was withal a single-minded Christian, 
albeit, more ready for a raid than subtile in argument.” P. 89. 


In short, a sturdy, single-hearted, pig-headed, old Co- 
venanter. His character and bias, as well as that of 
Michael,- is derived from early impressions. 


“T have heard him often tell, more than six or seven years of 
age, he was taken along with his brethren, by my grandfather, to 
see the signing, at Irvine, of the Covenant, with which, in the 
lowering time of the Spanish armada, King James, the son of Mary, 
together with all the Reformed, bound themselves in solemn compact 
to uphold the Protestant religion, Afterwards, when he saw the 
country rise in arms, and heard of the ward and watch, and the 
beacons ready on the hills, his imagination was kindled with some 
dreadful conceit of the armada, and he thought it could be nothing 
less than some awful and horrible creature sent from the shores of 
perdition to devour the whole land. The image he had thus 
framed in his fears haunted him continually: and night after 
night he could not sleep for thinking of its talons of brass, and 
wings of thunder, and nostrils flaming fire, and the iron teeth with 
which it was to grind and gnash the bodies and bones of all Pro- 
testants, insomuch, that his parents were concerned for the 


health of his mind, and wist not what to do to appease the terrors 
of his visions.” .P. 90. 


He too ends his days in peace and prosperity, after 
serving in the bloodless expedition of Dunselaw, and the 
subsequent campaign under Lesley, which ensured a tem- 
porary triumph to the cause of the national religion. Rin- 
gan, the hero of the present story, succeeds to his father’s 
farm of Quharist ; and the first years of his life, under the 
government of the Commonwealth, are t in a manner 
which he thus simply and pathetically describes, as con- 
trasted with the close of it. 


* All around me was bud, and blossom, and juvenility, and pd 
ness and hope. My lot was as the lot of the blessed man. | ate 
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of the labour of my hands, I was happy, and it was well with me; 
my wife, as the fruitful vine that spreads its clusters on the wall, 
made my lowly dwelling more beautiful to the eye of the heart 
than the golden palaces of crowned kings, and our pretty bairns 
were like olive plants round about my table ;—but they are all 
gone. The flood and the flame have passed over them; yet be 
still my heart; a little while endure in silence; for I have not 
taken up the avenging pen of history, and dipped it in the blood 
of martyrs, to record only my own particular woes and wrongs."’ 
P, 162. 


The proclamation of 1662, and its consequences, awaken 
the opposition of all conscientious presbyterians, and Ringan 
among the rest is subjected to oppressive fines and exactions, 
for harbouring and protecting the expelled minister of his 
parish, whose place, as appears from the following passage, 
has been supplied by a very “ feckless Mess-John.” 


“ Before the year was out, Fairfoul the Glasgow antichrist, sent 
upon us one of the getts that prelacy was then so fast adopting for 
her sons and heirs. A lang, thin, bare lad he was, that had got- 
ten some spoonful or two of pagan philosophy at college, but never 
a solid meal of learning, nor, were we to judge by his greedy 

aping, even a satisfactory meal of victuals. His name was Andrew 

ornock ; and, poor fellow, being eschewed among us on account 
of his spiritual leprosy, he drew up with divers loose characters, 
that were nae overly nice of their company.” P. 190. - ; 


In consequence of such arbitrary measures, the spirit of 
opposition is aroused, and met by greater severities. Driven 
at length to desperation by Archbishop Sharp’s court of 
commission, and the dragonades and free quarter of *‘ Turner 
and his black cuffs,” the Covenanters break out into open 
warfare, and after some partial successes, are dispersed in 
the ill-fated affair of the Pentland Hills. Ringan, who is 
made to take a prominent part in this rising, succeeds in 
reaching his home after a series of hair-breadth escapes 
which are described with considerable interest. After the 
rout of the Pentlands, he enjoys a short interval of security 
and domestic happiness, which is again interrupted by the 
persecutions of the Duke of Lauderdale’s administration, 
and the memorable outrages of the Highland host, which 
fall heavily on bis brother's household and his own. This 
brings the narrative to the period with which the tale of 
Old Mortality commences. The murder of Archbishop 
Sharp, and the tight of Drumclog, rapidly ensue, and Gil- ’ 
haize who is present at the latter of these affairs, receives a 
disabling wound in the attempt to take Claverhouse prisoner. 
Ia the battle of Bothwell Bridge, his eldest son is slain, and 
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his brother captured and sent to the colonies, in his passage 
to which, his sufferings are ended by shipwreck. Ringan in 
the mean while, lingers at home under the pressure of afflic- 
tion and impaired health, until his retreat is discovered, and 
his person seized. Escaping from trial with his life he 
returns home to collect the oppressive fine which is levied on 
him, and rid himself of a party of Claverhouse’s 
who are quartered in his house till the money jis paid. The 
most severe trial of all, however, is yet in store for him. 


“« My son bounded forward to tell his'mother and sisters of my 
coming. On gaining the brow of the hill he leapt from the ground 
with a frantic cry and clasped his hands. Tran towards him—but 
I remember no more,—though at times something crosses my mind, 
and I have wild visions of roofless walls, and a crowd of weeping 
women and silent men digging among ashes, and a beautiful body, 
all dropping wet, brought on a deal from the mill-dam, and of men as 
it was carried by, seizing me by the arms and tying my hands,—end 
then I fancy myself in a house fastened to a chair ;—and sometimes I 
think I was lifted out and placed to beck in the sun and to taste the 
fresh air, But what these things import I dare only guess, for no 
one has ever told me what became of my benign Sarah Lochrig and 
our two blooming daughters ;—all is phantasma that I recollect of 
the day of my return home. I said my soul was iron, and my 
heart converted into stone. O that they were indeed so! But sor- 
rowing is avain thing, and my task must not stand still. 

‘‘ When I left Ayr the leaves were green, and the fields gay, 
and the waters glad; and when the yellow leaf rustled on the 
ground, and the waters were drumly, and the river roaring, I was 
somehow, I know not by what means, in the kirk-yard, and a film 
fell from the eyes of my reason, and I looked around, and my little 
boy had hold of me by the hand, and I said to him, * Joseph, 
what’s yon sae big and green in our lair?’ and he gazed in my 
face, and the tears came into his eyes, and he replied— 

‘¢*¢ Father, they are a’ in the same grave.’ I took my hand out 
of his;—TI walked slowly to the green tomb ;—I knelt down, and I 
caused my son to kneel beside me, and I vowed enmity for ever 
against Charles Stuart and all of his line; and I prayed, in the 
words of the Psalmist, that when he was judged he might be con- 
demned. Then we rose; but my son said to me— 

“* * Father, I canna wish his condemnation; but I'll fight by your 
side till we have harit him down from his bloody throne ’.”’ P, 41. 


Driven by their misfortunes to. this frantic resolution, the 
father and his surviving son connect themselves with the 
Cameronians, whv had set the government of Charles. openly 
at defiance. Poor Joseph Gilhaize however, whose piety 
and affection are touchingly described, soon falls a martyr to 
the cause of his new associates; and his father, whose raja 
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was in an unsettled state before, becomes partially deranged. 
There is, however, ‘a method in his madness,” which takes 
the turn of resolute uncompromising defiance to the authors 
of his misery, and fixed conviction that he is to be instramen- 
tal in their downfall: and his speech to the disheartened 
Cameronians, for which we refer the reader to p. 226, vol. iii. 
rouses their drooping courage. 

After being instrumental in the ill-advised and ill-fated 
expedition of Argyle, Ringan Gilhaize is more successful in 
arranging the rising of the Covenanters in the West, which 
accompanied the arrival of William the Third in Torbay : 
and finally, in the battle of Killicrankie, inflicts death from 
an ambush on his secutor Claverhouse. The memoir, 
which terminates with this success, is dated from his farm of 
Qubarist, the scene of his blasted happiness, and the tomb of 
his family ; a stroke of pathos which we conclude intentional 
on Mr. Galt’s part ; at least it closes the book very charac- 
teristically. 

From the passages which we have quoted or alluded to, it 
will be perceived that Mr, Galt’s accustomed powers as a writer 
have not deserted him in the present instance, though exerted 
as they have been in a new and unfavourable channel, the 
have failed to produce their usual effect on the public mind. 
The subject of the Covenanters is already pre-occupied 
ground, and its interest exhausted by the powerful pen of 
the author of Waverley, so that a large part of the present 
work appears a mere repetition of ‘‘douce Davie Deans’s” 
Cameronian lectures. oreover, we will confess, that the 
images of Mause Hedrigg, “ lifting up her testimony against 
the red dragons,” and of Kettledrumble, “ routing like a 
cow in a fremd loaming,” are too fresh in our minds not to . 
interrupt the more serious impressions which so sad and well 
founded a tale deserves to excite. As for Claverhouse, we 
readily give him up to the resentment of Ringan and Mr. 
Galt, There is nothing in the impression of that personage 
which the adventures of Tillietadlem have left on our minds, 
inconsistent with the cold-blooded ferocity commonly at- 
tributed to him ; and even in his best moments he reminds 
us of a tiger cat, with his talons gracefully sheathed, but 
with a ‘‘ lurking devil in his eye,” betokening a propensity 
to pounce on friend or foe on the slightest provocation. We 
cannot, however, overlook nor excuse the strange personal 
animosity which Mr. Galt appears to entertain against the 
fallen and extinct race of Staart, and which we would wil- 
lingly consider as assumed-to suit the person of the supposed 
narrator, did we not meet with fresh and disgusting in- 
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stances of it in the Spaewife. It is in truth in character 
with the deplorable instance of bad taste exhibited in vol. i. 
p. 287, in which a sneer against the spinsters of Irvine is 
most laboriously as well as unseasonably dragged in, and that 
not for the first time, as far us our recollections serve us. 

Now that the ill-natured fit is upon us, we shall take the 
liberty of remarking that the story of Lieutenant Swaby and 
the black ram, though well told and much improved in the 
working up, is a plagiarism from the homely old English 
ballad of the Miller’s Ass, in which a lawless lover meets with 
a similar catastrophe. The scepticism of the smith also, with 
respect to the Virgin’s image, is probably borrowed from the 
French story of the old carpenter and the Madonna who was 
supposed to weep on certain fasts and festivals. ‘' If she could 
have wept,” said the incredulous artizan, she would have 
done so yesterday, quand je lui enfongai trois grands clous 
dans son derriere.” But a trace to digressions which com- 
promise our critical dignity. 

‘‘The Spaewife” is founded on a well known period of 
Scottish annals, terminating in the murder of James the 
First; and to judge from the notes to the appendix, with 
which we have retreshed our recollection, adheres so closel 
to the principal facts as to need little explanatory detail. 
The resolute uncompromising justice of James, the ture 
bulence and malversations of the times, the Spartan firmness 
of the widowed and bereaved Dutchess of Albany, the darin 
defiance and persevering revenge of Sir Robert Graeme, ond 
the wavering and final defection of Athol and his nephew, 
seem depicted with historical accuracy. Some additions atid 
episodes of course occur, in order to give a finish to the 
narrative. ‘The disaffection of Lord Robert Stuart is made 
to arise from an ill advised taunt uttered by the King, and 
aggravated by the Lady Sibilla Macdonald, the betrothed of 
the Lord James: and Glenfruin, the chief of a clan of High- 
land veterans, plays a very amusing and original part. One 
of the most prominent personages, as may be supposed, is 
the Spaewife herself, for whose existence and predictions as 
regarding the fate of James, the Scottish records vouch, 
At the first glance we were not inclined to think that Mr. 
Galt had made as much as he might have done of this mis- 
terious being; but his conception of the character does not 
seem to point out an awful beldame, like Elspeth Cheyne, in 
whom the “‘ old experience” of crime and suffering 


** doth attain 
To something a! ioe vein,” 
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but a wayward, reckless changeling, ‘‘ made by the fairies 
out of a benweed that the very kine have mair sense than to 
taste ;” weak on every point save the supernatural glimpses 
of futarity which are forced upon her, and innocently lament- 
ing, like Undine and the White Maid of Avenel, her want of 
a responsible soul. In this point of view the conception is 
ably and well filled up. t 

n general, however, the characters in the Spaewife want 
that individual distinctness and force, which have rendered 
several of Mr. Galt’s former personages familiar to us as house- 
hold acquaintances. In the present instance, the actors seem 
like effigies, or laymen, on whom the “ purpurei panni” of 
the author's eloquence and fancy are hung; mere instruments 
to carry on an involved and bustling plot. ‘The character of 
Athol in particular is one of the greatest failures. He coquets 
with temptation and bloody thoughts in a manner almost 
ridiculous, and seldom seems in earnest, whether in good or 
evil; in short the portrait is any thing but that of a grave 
counsellor, high in station and honourable in principle. As 
to the rest, they appear hurried away by the rapid course of 
events, and have no leisure to make much impression. In 
fact the crowd of personages, and the number of occur- 
rences, appear to have encumbered and perplexed the author's 
powers. 

Conceiving it Mr. Galt’s object to give as exact an imita- 
tion as possible of the style of the ancient Scots Chronicles, 
we shall uot quarrel with him on this head, though we may 
be excused in thinking the following passages a little too 
strong. 


‘¢ It happened, in the lusty years of his juvenility, that the same 
King Robert had entertained an effectual dalliance with a fair and 
comely damsel, called Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Adam Mure 
of Rowallan, and by her he had a progeny of sons and daughters. 

“« For causes and reasons, but whether of state or of inconstancy 
is not set forth, neither in the histories of the time nor in the chro- 
nicles of the kingdom, this Robert, during the life and reign of his 
uncle, King David the Second, estranged himself from the gentle 
Elizabeth cree’; by which great disloyalty on his part, she was 
stricken with sorrow, and languishing in the solitude of neglect, 
she drooped her head, and became pale and pining, and died with 
a heavy sigh. 

‘« He afterwards addressed his amorous suspirations to Euphemia 
Ross, the daughter of the proud and warlike earl of that name, 
and was to her publicly married, with all the pomps and n- 
tries befitting the wedding of the heir to the Scottish crown. With 
this lady he lived several years, and begat, according to the custom 
of the age, sons and daughters, of whom Walter, Lord of Buchan, 
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and Earl of Atholl, Caithness, and Strathearn, is ordained to act a 
principal part in this our olden and eventful history.” P. 1. 

“ He had a mouth that was as a penance in a charnel-house_ to 
behold, and there was an altogetherness of horror and simplicity 
about the lad very strange and dismal to see.”” P. 27. 

** So saying, the Queen rose; and taking her by the hand, led 
her to the gate, and they ascended to the royal chamber, where, 
with the other ladies of the court, they spent the remainder of the 


day with the tuneful jingle to the virginal and melodious songs, in. 
termingled with pleasant discourse,” P. 235. 


We could wish also, that a little more variety had been 
given to Glenfruin’s phraseology, which consists of two or 
three starling notes, neither Erse nor broad Scotch. His per- 
fectly naive and undisguised selfishness, however, is highly 
entertaining in spite of his tongue and teeth, and nothing can 
exceed the comic humour of his scene with the king. 

The leading historical ocourrences, such as the execution 
of Duke Murdock and his sons, the behaviour of the Duchess, 
and the murder of the King, are told in a very interesting 
and striking manner. The following passage also, put into 
the mouth of the Countess of Ross, who is otherwise an un- 
important character, shews great feeling and reflection. 


“It is the time which, even in safety and peace, ought to move 
your spirits to more solemn reflections. The very thought of sleep, 
lying down suspicionless in the lap of so blind a warder as darkness, 
like an innocent child confiding in its aged nurse, might touch 
your hearts with the ruth of gentle sympathy for the defenceless- 
ness in which half the world lies now fettered and exposed. Yet 
those in that state are more to be envied than they who are awake 
and abroad at this hour. Who would exchange the condition of 
the weary hind, as he lies on the ground blanketed with straw, a 
breathing clod, through the fog of whose dense slumbers the twi- 
light of no dream ever breaks—so much does hard labour drug 
with insensibility the poor man’s rest; who would exchange his 
lot for that of the sonen ed offender trembling on his bed of 
down? Iwas once told of an ermined judge, that was shaken 
awake at this hour from beneath his canopy of honours, by the vision 
of an old and wasted wretch whose sentence he had pronounced 
the day before. In his dream he beheld her strangely changed 
into one whom in his youth he had thought passing fair, and whose 
beauty he was himself the first that sullied with shame, and he 
fell thereafter into an absent melancholy, and, it is said, he never 
went to sleep any more.” P. 190, 

“ Yon stern and harsh sentinel, as he solitary paces the wall, is, 
I doubt not, at this time ruminatifig more piteously than you have 
done, 1 knew an old knight who ‘had been in Palestine, and he 
told me of a fierce soldier whom he once, on visiting his post at 
midnight in a fortress-in the Isle of C » found weeping like a 
child ; and, on inquiring the cause of such singular tenderness in 
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one of his mettle, he told him that he had been thinking ofthe 
time when he was a playing boy, with the freedom of his father's 
house, to which he could never return, and the remembrance had 
made him sorrowful.”” P. 193. 


Nor must we forget a descriptive passage in the second 
volume, which we have never seen excelled as a cabinet 
picture of nature in repose. 


** The day was grey, still, sober, and mild, without sunshine or 
shower ;—the winds were asleep, and almost also the waters ;— 
the birds were mute, but nat with sullenness, and they shook the 
crystalline a from the impearled' leaves, as they busily pruned 
their wings, like gentle villagers preparing for church in the holi- 
ness of the sabbath morning, The skies were not darkened with 
any cloud, but the mountain tops were hid in a resting mist, that 
hung like a canopy, lowered almost to the tufty hills of the little 
islands in the lake. It was a morning, when the lowing of cows and 
the bleating of lambs heard afar off, mingling with the bark of the 
shepherd's dog, seem tuned and musical ; when doves coo on the 
window-sills of the solitary maiden, who never listened to any 
other note of love, and who feeds them with crumbs treasured 
from her frugal supper; when daisies lift not their golden. eyes, 
but hang their heads, as if drowsy with some delicious excess; 
when bees pass-from bloom to blossom in silence ; when the dumb 
butterfly, that never spreads his wing but to the sun, rests as quiet 
as the pea-flower on its stalk under the leaf that he has made his 
canopy ; and when the voiceless snail, in his satin doublet, stretches 
his eyehorns from side to side on the dewy sward, as if he wist 
not where to taste first, Jike a sable-vestured clerk at a banquet : 
in sooth, a season of quietude and calm, when wary grimalkin, look- 
ing out at the cottage door, and fain to pass to her Jair beneath 
the bushes, often puts forth her foot to feel if indeed the soft air 
be too moist for her furred delicacy.” P. 39. 


In taking our leave of Mr. Galt for the present, it is surely 
needless to express our conviction that the inferiority of the 
works which we have discussed, to the Entail and Annals of the 
Parish, arises rather from an error of judgment in the choice 
of subjects, than any decay of the powers which we hope 
soon to see again successfully exerted for the gratification of 
the public and our own. 


Art. IV. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, for 1823. Part II. Nicol. Ato. 


IN presenting our readers with some account of the first 
part of the Philosophical Transactions for 1823, in a late 
number, we adverted to some of the principal difficylties 
which we have to encounter in doing so. In now proceed- 
ing to the second part we find those difficulties considerably 
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increased ; and this from two causes :—the increased bulk of 
this second part ;—and the great number of important com- 
munications it contains ;each of which might well demand 
a copious and detailed examination, and few of which can 
be properly represented without it. We must not therefore 


_ lose more space in prefatory remarks, but proceed at once to 


our work. 

The present part of the Transactions is enriched by several 
very important and elaborate papers on subjects of astrono- 
mical science. ‘These are, 

No. 31. On the changes of place in the fixed stars, by 
J. Pond, Esq. ¥.R.S. Astronomer Royal. 

i ars 28. On astronomical refractions, by J. Ivory, A.M. 

RS. 

No. 20. A letter from Capt. Hall, R.N. to Capt. Kater, 
on experiments made by him and Mr. Foster with an inva- 
riable pendulam, in London; at the Galapegos Islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, near the equator ; at San Blas de Califor- 
nia, on the N.W. Coast of Mexico; and at Rio de Janeiro, 
in Brazil. With an Appendix, containing the second set of 
pe ea in Londen on their return. 

o. 22. An account of experiments made with an invari- 
able pendulum at New South Wales, by Major Gen. Sir T. 
Brisbane, K.C.B. F.R.S. | 

Of some of these we proceed to give such an account as | 
the nature of the papers and our own limits will allow. 

The short paper given by the Astronomer Royal in this 
part of the Transactions is a continuation of those important 
observations of which we gave some account in a late 
number, . 

The changes of place in the stars were then deduced by a 
comparison with the observations of Bradley. In the an 
sent instance a comparison was made with the best of subse- 
quent observations; those of the French astronomers en- 
gaged in the trigonometrical survey, about L793, and those of 
Greenwich, Armagh, Westbury, and Palermo, published in 
the Transactions, 1806. From these a proportionate change 
of ee results. | 

n the first named of the papers, on experiments with the 
pendulum, Capt. Hall expresses his regret at the little leisure 
which he had to devote to these experiments: but if his 
opportunities were few he appears to have made the most of 
them. It will be satisfactory to those who are interested in 
these inquiries, now so extensively repeated, to learn that 
the results of Capt. Hall’s experience, in attempting to 
devise bett& or shorter methods than those originally pro- 
posed by Capt. Kater, are decidedly in favour of the old 
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tales. He preferred observing the disappearance of the 
disk, to either its reappearance, or the mean of both, owing 
to uncertainties in the effect of light on the moment of ap- 


pearance. ‘There is also another practical suggestion of im- 
portance. | i. 


“‘ From having carefully studied your (Capt. Kater’s) works be- 
‘ fore leaving England, I had conceived myself to be sufficiently 

qualified to undertake a course of experiments at once. In this 
however I was mistaken: and the consequence has been that of 
two extensive series which I made at Valparaiso, neither is I fear 
sufficiently accurate to deserve your notice. The experience how- 
ever which I gained in the course of these operations, enabled me 
ever afterwards to proceed with confidence. And here I may take 
occasion to suggest the advantage which, on future occasions, 
would arise, from having the whole experiment performed in Eng- 
land, by the person who is afterwards to repeat it abroad: not 
under the hospitable roof of Mr. Browne, to whoad valuable assist- 
ance every one who has attended to this subject is so deeply 
obliged, but in the fields, and with no advantages save those he 
could carry with him. He would thus in good time discover 
omissions in his apparatus, which are not to be supplied abroad, 
and be aided in surmounting difficulties before he had sailed, as I 
did, beyond the reach of appeal.’ 


We will now give the ultimate results of the observations, 
which our readers may compare with those we formerly gave in 
our account of the experiments of Captains Kater, Sabine, &c. 


STATIONS. Mea en Ellipticity. 
Galapagos .......... 39.017196 er 
San Blas ..........+. $9.00904 ra 
Rio ....cccceeeseees 99:01206 —_ 


The details of Sir T. Brisbane’s observations are given 
with the same minuteness as the former. ‘They are acom- 


anied by a second series made at the same place by Mr. 
unlop. 


The result of each is as follows :— 


Length of Pendulum at Paramatta. Eliipticity 
Inches. Compared with London. 


Sir T. Brisbane ........ 39.07696 BER 


Mr. Dunlop...... eeeeee $9.07751 ata 
Coligeees with Unst. 
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301.09 
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Mr. Ivory’s paper on Refractions is. of far too. elaborate 
and extensive a ription to admit of our attempting any 
analysis of it. It is marked by,the same- profound mathe- 
matical skill which is so conspicuous in all the other pro- 
ductions of its distinguished author. 

In the curious department of magnetism we are glad to 
find that Mr. Barlow, and his colleague Mr, Christie, have 
been actively employed, Of the discoveries of the former 
gentleman, our readers will doubtless recollect that we have 
in several instances given them such general accounts as 
their nature would admit. We conceive that this branch of 
science, still so obscure, but which has made such great pro- 
gress of late, is pre-eminently indebted to Mr. Barlow for 
many important steps in that progress: and the paper now 
before us shews that under his guidance the science is still 
advancing. Mr. Christie's mathematical investigation of its 
laws, we noticed in reviewing the transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Society. In the present instance he has followed up 
the inquiry by a course of investigations of a purely experi- 
mental nature, 

No. 23. Observations avd experiments on the daily varia- 
tion of the horizontal and dipping needles, under a reduced 
directive power. By P. Barlow, Esq. F.R.S. of the Royal 
Military Academy. 

At the commencement of his paper, Mr. Barlow observes 
that the daily variation of the horizontal magnetic needle 
was first observed nearly a century ago by Mr. Graham. 
Since his time, the observations of many succeeding philoso- 
phers have done little more than confirm his results. The 
actual change in the course of a day is however so small, that 
it réquires the most delicate instruments and exact observa- 
tion to detect it. 

In the dipping needle the change, if any, is so. minute, 
that it has hitherto escaped detection. ‘The Royal Society 
of Copenhagen proposed this subject for thei prize in the 
year 1820, but no communication was sent in. 

Mr. Barlow has found a method of magvifying these 
effects so as to render them very sensible, and ar suscep- 
tible of observation and aceurate measurement. ‘The prin- 
ciple of this method is as follows. ‘The needle is in the first 
instance in its nataral direction in the magnetic meridian, in 
which it is held by the action of terrestrial magnetism, If 
now the same pole of another magnet be brought near to 
either of the poles of the needle, it will repel it, and if care 
be taken, the repulsion may be made to coincide in its direc- 
tion with the meridian line, and consequently, it will not de- 
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flect the needle at all, but will weaken the directive force 
which the terrestrial magnetism exercises upon it. The 
same effect may be produced by acting in this way upon 
both poles at once. By different modifications of the same 
principle, the needle may be made to assume any required 
direction with respect to the meridian. 

In all these cases the terrestrial directive force being 
diminished, any extraneous force acting laterally or tending 
to make the needle deviate will act with a greatly increased 
power, and consequently the phenomenon of the daily varia- 
tion may be thus exhibited in its magnified effects. 

Mr. Barlow’s principal course of experiments consisted in 
observing the position which a delicate horizontal needle 
took at different hours in the day, when under the influence 
of reducing magnets. By means of these the needle was 
first retained in its natural direction, and the deviation ob- 
served through the course of three days. It was then suc- 
cessively, by the same means, made to assume a variety of 
different directions: such as the north end to the south ; the 
poles East and West; and in short all the various interme- 
diate positions. In each the deviations at different hours 
were sheoreed during two or three days. 

The general result we will give in the authors own 
words, 


*‘ While the north end of the needle is directed to any point 
from the south to the N.N.W. its motion, during the forenoon, is 
towards the left hand: advancing therefore to some point between 
the N.N.W. and the N: and while it is directed toward any 
point between the N. and S.S.E. it passes to the right hand, that 
is still to some point between the N. and N.N.W: the south end 
of the needle at the same time passing of course to some point 
between the S. and S.S.E: so that it would seem that there ought 
to be some direction between those limits, namely, between N. and 
N.N.W. and S. and S.S.E.; in which the daily motion is Zero, or 
at least, a minimum. But whether this is a fixed direction during 
the year, or whether it has any vibratory motion as the sun changes 
its declination, or even during his daily course, is a question which 
cannot be decided without a much longer course of experiments 
than those I have here the honour to present.” 


Mr. B. proposes a question as to whether the direction of 
this line of no variation is the same in different parts of the 
world. He also observes, that the amount of the deviation 
does not depend entirely upon the moment when the heat of 
the sun is greatest, as has Lenih generally imagined. 

Another inference which he thinks may be fairly drawn 
from these observations, is that the daily change is not pro- 
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duced by a general deflection of the directive power of the 
earth, but by an increase and decrease of attraction in 


‘some point situated between N. and N.N.W., or between 


S..and 8.S.E. . 

Mr. Barlow also tried the effect on the dipping needle 
the same means, but his results have not hithacts been suc 
as to exhibit any determinate law. 

At an early stage of the foregoing experiments, Mr. B. 
was seeuteak by observing a remarkable anomaly betweén 
the daily changes of the needle when observed in his garden, 
and when in the house. In certain positions of the needle 
towards the East and West, the daily motion, although it 
proceeded with the same determinate uniformity in othér 
cases, yet it took place in different directions: passing in the 
one instance from the East or West towards the South, and 
in the other towards the North, at the same corrésponding 
hours of the day, the motion in both instances being equally 
distinct, regular, and progressive. 

He then considers the various causes which may have 
tended to the production of this effect. And upon the whole 
considers it most probable though not absolately proved, that 
the solar light is the principal agent concerned. 

The anomaly was also observed in a completely different 
and independent set of experiments made by Mr. Christie. 

To Mr. C.’s paper we now proceed. 

No. 24. On the diurnal deviations of the horizontal 
needle when under the influence of magnets. By Samuel 
Hunter Christie, Esq. M.A. Fellow of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, and of the Royal Military Academy. 

In these experiments, Mr. Christie adopted a somewhat 
different arrangement from that employed by Mr. Barlow. 
It was an inference from his theory that the effects would 
become more unequivocal if the magnets employed to dimi- 
nish the directive force were placed, not in the same hori- 
zontal plane with the needle, but in the line of the dip 
passing through the same centre. In this way then they were 
arranged in the following experiments.  e 

The needle was first arranged in its nataral position. It 
was observed every half hour from six A.M. to eleven P.M. 
The point at which it seemed most stationary, or about 
N. 0° 20’ E. was assumed as zero, from which the deviations 
were reckoned. ‘These then were traced regularly thr 
the time mentioned. vay 

A similar set of observations was next made, with the di 
rective force still further diminished. ee TINY iad 

The results of all the observations are given Th the fort 
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of tables. . They have also been delineated by the author in 
a diagram, representing the deviations as ordinates to a 
curve, the distances between them being the intervals of 
time, and the axis corresponding to the position of zero. 
The general course of the deviation is slightly to the E. at 
between 7 and 9 A.M. then westerly, the maximum usually 
from 1 to 2 P.M., and easterly again towards night. 

Many small anomalies and irregularities were observed, 
which Mr. C. was inclined to attribute to changes in the at- 
mosphere, and particularly to its electric state. 

Another set of experiments was next made, in which the 
position of the needle was inverted. 

For one day the needle was observed very closely at inter- 
vals of half an hour, or sometimes less, from 2 A. M. to ll 
P.M. 

A graphic delineation of these results is given also. Ina 
general view, the author observes, 


** The principal irregularities to be observed here take place in 
general from about three o’clock in the afternoon to seven o'clock ; 
and we might almost be led to infer, from this circumstance, that 
there are two causes in opposition to each other, producing the 
deviation ; and that these being nearly equal at this time, alter- 
nately preponderate ; but the observations are too limited to allow 
of our drawing such general inferences from them. We shall see, 
from observations in other positions of the needle, that irregulari- 
ties very frequently take place during the afternoon. 

‘** In this position of the needle, the morning deviation is at first 
towards the E., and afterwards towards the W., the same as when 
the north end of the needle pointed N., the needle tending towards 
the same point in the two cases, but in contrary directions. This 
is what we might expect from a simple change in the direction of 
the terrestrial force, but the observations which I shall presently 
describe, clearly point out both a change of direction and of in- 
tensity.” 


Mr. Christie then proceeds to an investigation of the na- 
ture of the force acting upon the needle when under the 
influence of the magnets; which from its nature is not sus- 
ceptible of abridgment, and from its length we cannot, con- 
sistently with our necessary limits, give entire. The object 
of it, however, is to shew what would be the resulting effect 
upon a needle thus circumstanced, suppesing a change were 
made in the intensity of the force acting upon it, with respect 
to the points of stable and unstable equilibrium: and again, 
what effect would be produced by a change in the direction 
of the force thus acting. These deductions were put to the 
test OYex periment by altering, in an appropriate manner, the 
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positions of the reducing magnets, and observing the corre- 
sponding effects on the bead es : 

These effects were compared in an extensive and elaborate 
series of observations, with the actual changes which take 
place in the points of equilibrium in the needle, under the 
influence of the terrestrial and reducing forces, throughout 


the day. The author's conclusion, from. this comparison, is 
as follows: 


“‘ The agreement in the general character of these, with that of 
the observations from five o'clock till eight, vill clearly lead us to 
infer, that the changes observed in the positions of the points of 
equilibrium during that time, arose from a diminution of the terres. 
trial forces, as well as a change in their directions: had the agreement 
in all the observations themselves been complete, we. must. have 
inferred that diminution of intensity was the sole cause of the 
changes.’’ 


And again, after the sequel of the experiments, he con- 
cludes thus: 


‘Comparing, then, the whole of the preceding observations 
with these effects, it is evident that the changes which take place 
cannot be explained by a change in the directions alone of the ter- 
restrial forces, but that their characters e as nearly as we can 
possibly expect, with the effects that would take place from an in- 
crease of intensity at the time that the direction deviated towards 
the west: we are therefore led to infer, that such an increase of 
intensity must take place in the terrestrial force during the time of 
the westerly deviation. The change of intensity during the day 
has been = bed ascertained by the observations of Hansteen on 
the vibrations of a needle very delicately suspended, but, in the 
present state of our information respecting the magnetical pheno- 
mena of the earth, the series of observations which I now present 
will not, I trust, be considered without interest, although they 
should at first sight appear only to confirm results obtained from 
previous observations.” 


Mr. Christie now proceeds to mention the effects of a 
change of temperature in the reducing magnets. Under a hot 
sun these effects were conspicuous ; aud the increase of tem- 
perature was found to diminish the power of the magnets. 
A portion of their power seemed to be permanently destroyed. 

ence it might be supposed, that these changes of tem- 
perature were the principal, if not the only cause of the de- 
viations. ‘This idea Mr. C. put to the test, by observing the 
changes in the poiuts of equilibrium, in a situation where the 
magnets were exposed to very small variations in tempera- 
ture; the changes were repeatedly found to be in Speedie 
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to those which would have been produced by a change of 
temperature in the magnets alone. 

Some anomalies had been observed, both by himself and 
Mr. Barlow, between the effects within doors and _, without. 
This he conceives to have arisen from the difference in the 
changes of temperature in the two situations. 

“ Of this,” says Mr. C., in conclusion, “ I only feel that degree 
of doubt which should always be entertained until a fact is esta- 
blished. If such observations as I have given were continued for 
a length of time, particularly those near the east and west, I cer- 
tainly expect that they would lead to important conclusions re- 
specting the causes of the diurnal variation, and I regret, that as I 
have not the time to devote to them myself, I must leave them to 
be made by others possessed of more leisure. Should they be un- 
dertaken, the necessity of ascertaining, in the first instance, the 
effects which changes of temperature have on the forces of the 
magnets employed, and of observing the temperature of the mag- 
nets themselves, when the directions of the needle are taken, is 
here clearly pointed out. The striking effects which I have seen 
to arise from a change of temperature in the magnets, have cer- 
tainly led me. to adopt the opinion, that temperature, if not the 
only cause of the daily variation, is the principal. This was the 
opinion of Canton, but he could not by it account for the morning 
easterly variation. I might here offer some conjectures on this 
subject, but, as it is not my intention at present to enter fully into 
the general question of the cause of the daily variation, I will defer 
them, at least until I shall have ascertained the precise effect of 
changes in the temperature of magnets.” 


Under the head of magnetism, we must also class No. 26, 
on the apparent magnetism of metallic titanium, by W. H. 
Wollaston, M.D. V.P.R.S. 

In this paper the investigation described in our account of 
the former part of the Transactions for the year, is continued. 
By applying more delicate methods, Dr. W. found that tita- 
nium, alter being freed from all apparent mixture with iron, 
still exhibited a very slight magnetic power. ‘This was so 
very weak, compared with that of cobalt and nickel, that it 
seemed more probably to be due to a minute admixture of 
iron, which it must be difficult to detect in an analysis, how- 
ever carefully performed, than to so improbable a circum- 
stance, as that titaniam alone should possess such a very 
slight degree of magnetism, whilst all other known magnetic 
metals possess it in a very sensible degree. 

On the interesting subject of electro-magnetism, we have, 
in the present part of the Transactions, two papers, No. 13, 
On 2 new phenomenon of electro-magnetism, by Sir Humphry 
Davy, Bart., P.R.S. ; and 
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No. 16. An account of an apparatus on a peculiar ‘con- 
struction for performing electro-magnetic experiments, ‘by 
W.H. Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. : 

The former of these papers describes a phenomenon con- 
nected with the rotation observed by Mr. Faraday, it was 
exhibited by the use of the galvanic combination described 
in the latter. 

Sir H. Davy, having set mercury in a rapid rotation by 
connecting it with the galvanic circuit, and — to ita 
powerful magnet, was led to suppose, that the passage of the 
electricity through the mercury, produced motions indepen- 
dent of the action of the magnet; he endeayoured, by several 
means, to detect the appearance of any such motions on the 
surface of the mercury in which the wires were immersed, 
but without success. The account of the method next 
adopted, and its result, we will give in the author’s own 
words. 


“ Tt then occurred to me, that from the position of the wires, 
currents, if they existed, must occur chiefly in the lower, and not 
the upper surface of the mercury; and I consequently inverted 
the form of the experiment. I had two copper wires, of about 
one-sixth of an inch in diameter, the extremities of which were 
flat, and carefully polished, passed through two holes, three inches 
apart, in the bottom of a glass basin, and perpendicular to it: they 
were cemented into the basin, and made non-conductors by sealin 
wax, except at their polished ends; the basin was then filled wit 
mercury, which stood about a tenth or twelfth of an inch above 
the wires. The wires were now placed in a powerful voltaic cir- 
cuit; the moment the contacts were made, the phenomenon, which 
is the principal object of this paper, occurred: the mercury was 
immediately seen in violent agitation ; its surface became elevated 
into a at cone above each of the wires; waves flowed off in all 
directions from these cones; and the only point of rest was appa- 
rently where they met in the centre of the mercury between the 
two wires. On holding the pole of a powerful bar magnet at a 
considerable distance (some inches) above one ef the cones, its 
apex was diminished, and its base extended ; by lowering the pole 
further, these effects were still increased, and the undulations were 
feebler. At a smaller distance, the surface of the mercury be- 
came plane; and the rotation began slowly round the wire. As 
the magnet approached, the rotation became more rapid; and 
when it was about half an inch above the mercury, a great depres- 
sion of it was observed above the wire, and a vortex which reached 
almost to the surface of the wire.” 


It was proved that there was no particular commupication 
of heat to the part immediately above the wire, to which the 
phenomenon could be attribated. 0 4 
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to: those which would have been produced by a change of 
temperature in the magnets alone. 

Some anomalies had been observed, both by himself and 
Mr. Barlow, between the effects within doors and , without. 
This he conceives to have arisen from the difference in the 
changes of temperature in the two situations. 

“ Of this,” says Mr. C., in conclusion, “ I only feel that degree 
of doubt which should always be entertained until a fact is esta- 
blished. If such observations as I have given were continued for 
a length of time, particularly those near the east and west, I cer- 
tainly expect that they would lead to important conclusions re- 
specting the causes of the diurnal variation, and I regret, that as I 
have not the time to devote to them myself, I must leave them to 
be made by othere possessed of more leisure. Should they be un- 
dertaken, the necessity of ascertaining, in the first instance, the 
effects which changes of temperature have on the forces of the 
magnets employed, and of observing the temperature of the mag- 
nets Gictntaless, when the directions of the needle are taken, is 
here clearly pointed out. The striking effects which I have seen 
to arise from a change of temperature in the magnets, have cer- 
tainly led me_ to ma the opinion, that temperature, if not the 
only cause of the daily variation, is the principal. This was the 
opinion of Canton, but he could not by it account for the morning 
easterly variation. I might here offer some conjectures on this 
subject, but, as it is not my intention at present to enter fully into 
the general question of the cause of the daily variation, I will defer 
them, at least until I shall have ascertained the precise effect of 
changes in the temperature of magnets.” 


Under the head of magnetism, we must also class No. 26, 
on the apparent magnetism of metallic titanium, by W. H. 
Wollaston, M.D. V.P.R.S. 

In this paper the investigation described in our account of 
the former part of the Transactions for the year, is continued. 
By applying more delicate methods, Dr. W. found that tita- 
nium, alter being freed from all apparent mixture with iron, 
still exhibited a very slight magnetic power. ‘This was so 
very weak, compared with that of cobalt and nickel, that it 
seemed more probably to be due to a minute admixture of 
iron, which it must be difficult to detect in an analysis, how- 
ever carefully performed, than to so improbable a circum- 
stance, as that titanium alone should possess: such a very 
slight degree of magnetism, whilst all other known magnetic 
metals possess it in a very sensible degree. 

On the interesting subject of electro-magnetism, we have, 
in the present part of the Transactions, two papers, No. 13, 
Ons new phenomenon of electro-magnetism, by Sir Humphry 
Davy, Bart., P.R.S. ; and 
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No. 16. An account of an apparatus on a peculiar ‘con- 
struction for performing electro-magnetic experiments, ‘by 
W.H. Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. hn 

The former of these papers describes a phenomenon con- 
nected with the rotation observed by Mr. Faraday, it was 
exhibited by the use of the galvanic combination described 
in the latter. 

Sir H. Davy, having set mercury in a rapid rotation by 
connecting it with the galvanic circuit, and presenting to ita 
powerful magnet, was led to suppose, that the passage of the 
electricity through the mercury, produced motions indepen- 
dent of the action of the magnet; he endeavoured, by several 
means, to detect the appearance of any such motions on the 
surface of the mercury in which the wires were immersed, 
but without success. The account of the method next 


adopted, and its result, we will give in the author’s own 
words. 


“It then occurred to me, that from the position of the wires, 
currents, if they existed, must occur chiefly in the lower, and not 
the upper surface of the mercury; and I consequently inverted 
the form of the experiment. I had two copper wires, of about 
one-sixth of an inch in diameter, the extremities of which were 
flat, and carefully polished, passed through two holes, three inches 
apart, in the bottom of a glass basin, and perpendicular to it: they 
were cemented into the basin, and made non-conductors by sealin 
wax, except at their polished ends ; the basin was then filled wi 
mercury, which stood about a tenth or twelfth of an inch above 
the wires. The wires were now placed in a powerful voltaic cir- 
cuit; the moment the contacts were made, the phenomenon, which 
is the principal object of this paper, occurred: the mercury was 
immediately seen in violent agitation ; its surface became elevated 
into a ae | cone above each of the wires; waves flowed off in all 
directions from these cones ; and the only point of rest was appa- 
rently where they met in the centre of the mercury between the 
two wires. On holding the pole of a powerful bar magnet at a 
considerable distance (some inches) above one ef the cones, its 
apex was diminished, and its base extended ; by lowering the pole 
further, these effects were still increased, and the undulations were 
feebler. At a smaller distance, the surface of the mercury be- 
came plane; and the rotation began slowly round the wire. As 
the magnet approached, the rotation became more rapid; and 
when it was about half an inch above the mercury, a great depres- 
sion of it was observed above the wire, and a vortex which reached 
almost to the surface of the wire.” 


It was proved that there was no particular communication 
of heat to the part immediately above the wire, to which the 
phenomenon could be attributed. bed yee 4 
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Sir H. Davy next shews, that it could not be attributed to 
common electrical repulsion; for, in the electro-magnetic 
circuit, similarly electrified conductors do not repel, but at- 
tract each other; and it is in the case in which conductors 
in opposite states are brought near each other on surfaces of 
mercury, that repulsion takes place. 

The author then proves that the effect cannot be ascribed 
to that kind of action which occurs when electricity passes 
from good to bad conductors. And towards the conclusion 
he remarks : 


“ This phenomenon, in which the same effects are produced at 
the two opposite poles, seems strongly opposed to the idea of the 
electro-magnetic results being produced by the transition, currents, 
or motions of a single imponderable finid.” 


He also mentions that the first idea of the celebrated rota- 
tions was suggested by Dr. Wollaston, early in 1821. 

In the second of the papers at first named, Mr. Pepys 
describes a very powerful voltaic apparatus, made under his 
directions for the London Institution ; it presents a continued 
surface of 200 square feet of each of the metals, formed by 
winding or wrapping two long sheets of metal round in a 
eylindrical form, and keepmg them separate by ropes of horse 
hair. It is suspended by a rope passing over pullies, with a 
counterpoise, by which it may be easily raised or lowered in 
a tub of acid. Magnetic needles are sensibly affected at five 
feet from the wires. The apparatus had no intensity as a 
chemical agent. A plate is given, representing the arrange- 
ment. 

We now proceed to the chemical department, in which we 
have to notice, 

No. 14. On fluid chlorine, by Mr. Faraday, Chemical As- 
sistant at the Royal Institution. 

No, 17. On the condensation of several gases into liquids, 
by the same. 

No. 18. On the application of liquids formed by the con- 
densation of gases as mechanical agents, by Sir Humphry 
Davy, Bart., P.R.S. 

Since the discovery of the metallic bases of the earths, 
by Sir H. Davy, we do not conceive that there has occurred 
any discovery of such importance as to deserve the disfinc- 
tion of characterizing a new epoch in the progress of chemi- 
cal science. In order to this, any discovery, or set of disco- 
veries, must be marked by very peculiar featares ; they must 
make us acquainted either with some new and general law, 
which a very large class of phenomena follow ; or with some 
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equally new and general relation between the different forms 
of matter, or the agents by which those forms may be affected. 
Of this latter kind are the results obtained by Mr. Faraday. 
They exhibit an extensive continuation of the relations already 
known to subsist between the gaseous state of many bodies, 
and the pressure acting upon them. Mr. F. has 5 

in shewing, that most, if not all, of those substances which 
usually subsist only as gases, may, by producing them under 
an increased pressure, be exhibited im the liquid form. This 
discovery, we think, will be considered as constituting’ an 
important epoch in chemistry; and reflects equal lustre on 
the experimenter who succeeded in obtaining the results, and 
the philosopher at whose suggestion the trial was made, 

In the year 1810, Sir H. Davy had shewn, that a certain 
solid substance, obtained by exposing chlorine to alow tem- 
perature, was a hydrate of that substance. 

Mr. Faraday, having tried some experiments upon it, was 
recommended by Sir H. Davy to expose it to heat under 
pressure. This he accordingly did, and the process and 
result are thus described. 


“ Some hydrate of chlorine was prepared, and being dried as 
well as could be by pressure in bibulous paper, was introduced into | 
a sealed glass tube, the upper end of which was then hermetically 
closed. Being placed in water at 60°, it underwent no change ; 
but when. put into water at 100°, the substance fused, the tube 
became filled with a bright yellow atmosphere, and, on examina- 
tion, was found to contain two fluid substances; the one about 
three fourths of the whole, was of a faint yellow colour, having 
very much the appearance of water; the remaining fourth was a 
heavy bright yellow fluid, which floated in a film on the pale fluid, 
looking very like chloride of nitrogen ; and, at 70°, the pale por- 
tion congealed, although, even at $2°, the yellow fluid appeared 
to boil, and again produced the bright coloured atmosphere. 

‘« By putting the hydrate into a bent tube afterwards, hermeti- 
call , | found it easy, after decomposing it by a heat of 100°, 
to distil the yellow fluid to one end of the tube, and to separate it 
from the remaining portion. In this way a more complete decom. 
position of the hydrate was effected ; and when the whole was 
allowed to cool, neither of the fluids solidified at temperatures above 
34°, and the yellow portion not even at 0°. When the two were 
mixed together, they gradually combined at temperatures below 
60°, and formed the same solid substances as that first introduced. 
If when the fluids were separated, the tube was cut in the middle, 
the parts flew asunder as if with an explosion, the whole of the 
yellow portion di and there was a powerful atmosphere 
of chlorine p : the pale portion, on the contrary, remained, 
and when examined, proved to be a weak solution of chlorine in 
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water, with a little muriatic acid, probably from the impurity of the 
hydrate used. When that end of the tube in which the yellow 
fluid lay was broken under a jar of water, there was an immediate 
production of chlorine gas.” 


Mr. Faraday then tried to produce the yellow fluid by the 
application of mechanical pressure to chlorine gas. This 
trial was attended with the most complete success. And he 
now considered that he was entitled to pronounce the yellow 
fluid chlorine in a liquid state. 

' Having thus ascertained its natare, he proceeded to en- 

uire into its properties. It always appears very limpid and 
fluid, and excessively volatile at common temperatures. On 
being cooled in the tube to 0°, it remained fluid; on opening 
the tabe, a part immediately flew off, leaving the rest so 
cooled bythe evaporation, as to remain a fluid under the at- 
mospheric pressure. ‘The temperature was about —40. Ano- 
ther tube was opened at 50°; a part of the chlorine volati- 
lized and cooled the tube so much as to condense the atmo- 
— vapour on it into ice. Its specific gravity seems to 
be 1.33. 

A note is added to this paper, by Sir H. Davy, describing 
the views with which he had requested Mr. Faraday to under- 
take the above experiments, and suggesting their extension 
to other gaseous bodies, he having himself thus obtained 
liquid muriatic acid. 

The paper in which Mr. F. has detailed his further re- 
searches, is so full of facts, and the description of these given 
in language so concise, and at the same time so full, that we 
cannot attempt an analysis of the whole. The only way in 
which oar limits will allow us to bring its contents before our 
readers, must be by presenting one or two extracts in the- 
author’s own words. We will take the experiments on sul- 
phurous acid, hitherto only obtained in a gaseous form. 


** Mercury and concentrated sulphuric acid were sealed up in a 
bent tube, and being brought to one end, heat was carefully applied, 
whilst the other end was preserved cool by wet bibulous paper. 
Suphurous acid gas was produced where the heat acted, and was 
condensed by the sulphuric acid above; but when the latter had 
become saturated, the sulphurous acid passed to the cold end of 
the tube, and was condensed into a liquid. When the whole tube 
was cold, if the sulphurous acid was returned on to the mixture of 
sulphuric acid and sulphate of mercury, a portion was re-absorbed, 
but the rest remained on it without mixing. }s 

** Liquid sulphurous acid is very limpid and colourless, and highly 
fluid. Its refractive power, obtained by comparing it in water and 
other media, with water contained in a similar tube, appeared to be 
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nearly equal to thatof water. . It does not solidify, or become ad- 
hesive at a temperature of 0° Fab. When a tube containing it was 
opened, the contents did not rush out as with explosion, but a-por- 
tion of the liquid evaporated rapidly, cooling another portion so 
much as to leave it in the fluid state at common barometric pres- 
sure. It was, however, rapidly dissipated, not producin visible 
fumes, but producing the odour of pure sulphurous acid, dover. 
the tube quite dry. A portion of the vapour of the fluid 

over a mercurial bath, and examined, proved to be sulphurous acid 
gas. A — of ice dropped into the fluid instantly made it boil, 
rom the heat communicated by it. 

‘“‘ To prove, in an unexceptionable manner, that the fluid was 
pure sulphurous acid, some sulphurous acid gas was carefully pre- 
pared over mercury, and a long tube, perfectly dry, and el at 
one end, being exhausted, was filled with it; more sulphurous acid 
was then thrown in by acondensing syringe, till there were three or 
four atmospheres: the tube remained perfectly clear and dry, 
but, on cooling one end to 0°, the fluid sulphurous acid condensed, 
and in all its characters, was like that prepared by the former pro- 
process. 

“ Sulphurous acid vapour exerts a pressure of about two atmo- 
spheres at 40° Fah. Its specific gravity was nearly |. 42.” 


It would be impossible for us to enter upon a close exami- 
nation of the other experiments on the gases; we will only men- 
tion, that those which Mr. Faraday has succeeded in reducin 
to a liquid state are, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, 
euchlorine, nitrous oxide, cyanogen, and ammonia; to the 
account of these are added, some further experiments on the 
refractive power of liquid muriatic acid, and chlorine. Se- 
veral other gases are enumerated, as not having as yet been 
condensed, but Mr. F. expresses his hopes that they will 
Shortly be so reduced. 

This important paper is followed by another, from the pen 
of the President, No. 18, On the application of the liquids 
formed by the condensation of gases as mechanical agents. 

Such application, Sir H. Davy informs us, was one of the 
principal objects he bad in view in suggesting the preceding 
experiments: He considered, ear aned a might be this 
obtained, which, from the facility with which their elastic 
forces might be diminished or increased, by small decrements 
or increments of temperature, would be applicable to the 
same purposes as steam. He then proceeds to observe, 


“ The elasticity of vapours in contact with the liquide from 
which they are produced under high pressures by high»tempera- 
tures, such as those of alcohol and water, is known to imerease in: 
a much higher ratio than the arithmetical one of the temperature: 
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but the exact law is not yet determined, and the result is a compli- 
cated one; and depends upon circumstances which require to be 
ascertdined by experiment. Thus the ratio of the elastic force, 
dependent upon pressure, is to be combined with that of the ex- 
pansive force dependent on temperature; and the greater loss of 
radiant heat at high temperatures, and the developement of latent 
heat in compression, and the necessity for its re-absorption in ex- 
pansion (as the rationale of the subject is at present understood) 
must awaken some doubts az to the economical results to be ob- 
tained by employing the steam of water under very great pressures, 
and at very elevated temperatures. No such doubts, however, can 
arise with respect to the use of such liquids as require for their ex. 
istepce even a compression equal to that of the weight of thirty or 
forty atmospheres ; and where common temperatures, or slight 
elevations of them are sufficient to produce an immense elastic 
force; and when the principal question to be discussed is, whether 
the effect of mechanical motion is to be most easily produced by 
an increase or diminution of heat by artificial means.” 


Assisted by Mr. Faraday, Sir H. Davy made several expe- 
riments with this object in view. ‘Thus, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, which readily condenses at 3° Fah., under a pressure 
equal to that which balances the elastic force of an atmo- 
sphere compressed to 1-14th, had its elastic force increased 
so.as to equal that of an atmosphere compressed to 1-17th, 
by an increase of 47° of temperature. 

When we consider the great difference which is found in 
the increase of elastic force in gases, under high and low 

ressures, by similar increments of temperature, it seems to 
Be beyond doubt, that in prenesHae as the vapour is denser, 
or the gas more difficult of condensatioy, the greater will be 
its power under changes of temperature as a mechanical 
agent. On these grounds, Sir H. Peary concluded, that car- 
bonic acid. would be remarkably powerful in its effects ; and 
he found accordingly, that its force was nearly equal to that 
of air compressed to 1-20th at 12° Fah., and of air compressed 
to 1-36th, at 32°. Fah. If azote could be obtained fluid, he does 
not doubt that it would be much more powerful ; and hydro- 
gen in such a state, he conceives, would exert a force almost 
incalculably great, and liable to immense changes from the | 
slightest variations of temperature. 

We copy the important remarks with which the paper 
concindes. 


«« There is a simple mode of liquefying the gases, which at first 
view appeets paradoxical, namely, by the application of heat’ it 
consists in placing them in one leg of a bent sealed tube, confined 
by mercury, and applying heat to ether, or alcohol, or water in the 
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other end. In this manner, by the pressure of the vapour of ether, 
I have liquefied prussic gas and sulphurous acid gas, the only two 
on which I have made experiments ; and these gases, in re- 
produced, occasioned. cold. There can be little doubt that 
general facts of me hoeny oy of _ sp have many prac- 
tical applications. r m of impregnating liquids 
with ms Aare acid out olbee oni without the necessity of com- 
mon mechanical pressure. 
“ They afford — of nee great Sane of 
rature, by the rapidity with whic quantities o x, amp i 
be i Hh aériform . and as pocaniton occasions simi efeoe 
to cold, in preventing the formation of elastic s there is 
eat reason to believe that it may be successfully oyed for 
the preservation of animal and vegetable substances for the pur- 
poses of food.” 


An appendix is subjoined, containing an account of some 
further experiments for ascertaining the rate of expansion 
or elastic force, in atmospheres in different states of density. 

We are sorry that the length to which our remarks. have 
been carried on some of the foregoing topics, prevents us 
from entering upon the subjects of several other papers of 
no inconsiderable interest. We must content ourselves with 
merely enumerating them. 

On physiological subjects, there are two papers by Mr. 
Charles Bell. 

No. 15. Oa the motions of the eye, in illustration of the 
uses of the museles and nerves of the orbit; 

And Ne. 21. A second part of the enquiry, being a conti- 
nuation of the important researches, of which some account 
has been given in a former aumber. 

No. 27. An account of the effect of mercurial vapours on 
the crew of H.M.S. Triumph, in 1810, by W. Burnett, 
M.D., one of the Medical Commissioners of the Navy. 

No. 29. Observations on the air found in the pleura, in a 
case of pneumato-thorax, with experiments on the absorp- 
tion of different kinds of air introduced into the pleura, by 
Jobn Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 7 

In mineralogy and’ geology, we have No. 25, On fossil 
shells, by Lewis Weston Dillwyn, Esq, 7 

And No. 30. On bitumen in stones, by the Right Hon. 
George Knox, F.RS. , ' ; wi 

On physical geography there is an interesting commubf- 
cation, 3 

No. 19. On the temperature of the Caribbean sea at con- 
siderable depths, by Captain E. Sabine, F.R.S 
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Warreniana. 


Arr...) Warreniana ; with Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory. By the Editor of a Quarterly Review. 12mo. 
208 pp. 6s. 6d. Longman & Co. 1824. 


Ir all the deviora which the press of our own day so rapidly 
furnishes, were conceived in as govd-humoured a spirit as 
that of the greater part of the volume now before us, even 
those who are objects of such innocent and playful satire, 
might reasonably be condemned as sour and severe, if they 
refused to join in the laugh, though it be raised some little 
at their own expence. The editor of the Quarterly Review 
(maximus fratrum), is perhaps the only person noticed to 
whom strict justice is not meted. We do not think that the 
character of his writing is at all happily caught, and we do 
think that the important support which this veteran chief of 
the Republic of literature, has now so long afforded to good 
morals, good order, and good taste, should have preserved 
him inviolate and unapproached by the shafts of ridicule. 
Perhaps, however, the contributers to Warreniana have in 
their Own persons been treated with what they think too 
little consideration by the band of the critic, and they take 
this opportunity of offering re-payment in kind. | 

Who hath not heard of Warren? Him at whose in- 
carnation the Immortals themselves wished they could be 
permitted to diseard their attribute of nepodism (a3avaror dé 
xadrsivra: Jeol vémodes yeyadres) in order that they might hope 
to glisten in eucnemidal glory. Him whose brilliant qualities 
every Briton must record while he has a leg to stand on. 
Him, without whose finishing polish no foreigner, 


« Nuper in hanc urbem pedibus qui venerit albis ’’ 


dare approach, the confines of civilized society. Before 
whose effulgence all lesser lights pale their ineffectual lustre ; 
to whom Day is but as moonshine, Martin himself_is all 
Betty. But we must pause ; for if we venture to proceed in 
this strain with this volume before us, we cannot but feel 
that in some degree we are poaching upon another man’s 
Warren. ‘The editor has had the singular good fortune to 
collect a great body of Testimonia clarorum virorum in 
favour of the mighty manufacturer, whom he. wishes to 
celebrate: and several of the most distinguished of our 
cotemporaries have lent their aid in saying or singing the 
raise «f a person whose acquaintance, in spite of the 
Horatian precept, évery one who has any regard for 
appearance will sedulously cultivate; although at the same 
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time he may pronounce that above all others in all his 
works —hic niger est—blackest among the blacks. 

Mr. Gifford leads the way by an introduction, which is a 
parody on the memoir of his own life, prefixed to his 
translation of Juvenal. Now we have always regarded that 
memoir as a model and exemplar of the most difficult and 
dangerous species of writing, Auto-Biography. It is exe- 
cuted with trath, with feeling, and with modesty ; it details 
events which, to a highly-toned and nicely-adjusted mind, 
cannot but be sources of the most honourable pride; and 
which ought to have been sacred from all venom but that 
with which it is a merit to be bespattered,—the froth and 
slime of the Honts, and their coadjators. We should gladly 
therefore dismiss this introduction and its adjuncts, from 
the little volume which we are reviewing; they are the onl 
parts which diminish our pleasure in its perusal, and which 
leave any impression upon our minds that the bright polish 
of its wit has been at all dimmed by an infusion of gall. 

Mr. Washington Irvine comes next in order. His essay 
is quite ad vivum. .Messrs. Wordsworth and Hogg, in the 
‘“ Old Cumberland Pedlar,” and. ‘* Warren in Fairy Land,” 
are equally redolent cf themselves. But for perfect identity, 
we must refer to the Cockney school. 


“ A NURSERY ODE, 
BY L. H. 


“N.B. The following Nursery Ode was originally written for private 
circulation, and transmitted, together with an ounce of crisp ginger- 
bread-nuts, tu my little acquaintance, John Warren, junior, by way 
of a birth-day present.. As, however, the Editor of this Volume, 
to whom it was shown by the father, imagined that it might be ser- 
viceable in promoting the interests of his Work, it is here numbered 
among the collection. 


“ Aun, little ranting Johnny! 
For ever blythe and bonny, t 
And singing heigho, nonny! 

Come, you rogue, to me now, — 
And sit upon my knee now, 
While in thought we rove 
Through eTaas Lisson Grove, 
Where the blackbird singeth 
And the daisy springeth, 

And the Naiads tie, 

All underneath the sky, : 
Their garters with crisp posies 
Of daffodils and roses. 
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Johnny, Johnny, Johnny | 
Fie! oh fie upon ye! 
Thus to teaze your nunkey, 
You good-fot-nothing monkey ; 
Thus to pull and swale 
His perriwig and tail, 
And throw, with cunning glee, 
Tobacco in his tea. 
There—but words are vain, John— 
There you go again, John ; 
Now perked up in a corner, 
Like jaunty Jacky Horner ; 
Now clambering up the chimney 
With springy step and slim knee, 
Till, open-mouthed, you whip down 
An ounce of soot ; then slip , 
And run to daddy, crying— 
* Odzooks, papa, I’m dying :’ 
Or else, with glib intention, 
You puzzle your invention 
To joke us; first you weep, John, 
And snore as if asleep, John; 
Then up you jump and cry out— 
* O Christ, l’ve poked my eye out!’ 
When lo! di after, 
hang turn us into laughter. 

ell, poppet, though you bore us 
With one eternal ac ; 
Of a ae te divo, 
Tag rag tivo ; 
And a tricksy wizard, 
You daily stuff your gizzard 
With sugar-plums of full size, 
And lollipops and nea 
The Muse, through me, shall shed, now, 
Her blessings on your head, now. ' 
May your hours of childhood, | 
Like roses in a wild wood, 
Shed native sweets around you, 
Till sunny thoughts surround you ; 
And when by twilight still 
= — o’er a se il 

rw midnight dark, 
You posay Regent’s Park, 
May Pan, with eye so brightsome, 
And cock-up nose sq lightaome,. 
Tell you tales of tree-gods, 
Of river and of sea-gods ; 
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As how from lover's lay 
Daphne stole away ; 

How by Tempé’s fountain 

She ran, and Pindus’ moantain 
White chestnut, vine, and hop. 
Rung aloud with ‘ Stop thief!’ 
And, to love a martyr, 

Apollo followed arter ; 

Or how that Colchian witch, 
In Jason’s friendship rich, 
Her father dared to whip in 

A monstrous earthen pipkio, 
To boil him up with lamb 
And caper-sauce and ham, 
And then, as I’m a sinner, 

To dish him up for dinner ! 

‘* Your father, too, my own John, 
We’ll not let him alone, John, 
But, with prophetic glee, 
Declare how time will be 
When nations shall proclaim 
‘Lhe triumphs of his fame, 

And story pile on story 

In honour of his glory. 

So now good night, my Johnny ; 

Put your night-cap on ye; 

And mind, little jewel, 

Mind you drink your gruel, 

Or else, despite your tears, John, 

Papa will box your ears, John.’’ P, 34. 


We are not sufficietitly acquainted with Mr. Charlés Mills’s 
History of the Crusades, nor with Mr. C. H. Townshend's 
Cambridge Prize Poem, to pronounce upon their respective 
likenesses. If there be resemblance, the first writes very 
inflated prose, the last very smooth-flowing verse. The Lao- 
reate’s Carmen Triumphale is eminently characteristic. 


Pontiff of modern art! whose name is as noted as mine is, 

Noted for talent and skill, and the cardinal virtues of manhood, 

— this tribute of praise from one whose applause is an 
onor. 

I am he who sang of Roderick, the last of the Goths, and 

Gothic enough it was, I’m told, in metre and meaning ; 

Thalaba too was mine, that wild and wonderous effusion, 

Madoc and Joan of Arc, and the splendid Curse of Kehama; 

If I then, the author of these and other miraculous volumes, 

And a laurell’d bard toboot, laud thee, ofi my Warren, in epic 

Verse, both peasant and péer will echo thy name o’ét the West end, 

And thus shall it be with the man whom S——y deélighteth to 

honour,” P, 48, 
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Barry Cornwall aud Blackwood's Magazine, we must dis- 
miss unnoticed. The originals are too interminable in them- 
selves to permit us to attend to their jocose imagines. Two 
stanzas are all, indeed, that we can afford even to Lord 
Byron ;—we believe that they miscarried on their way to the 
Office of The Liberal, before its demise; or else that they 
have been swept out of it, with otber offal, since that lamented 
oceurrence. Atall events, they are deeply imbued with the 
genuine spirit of the Dog aud Tub Philosophy of the snarl- 
ing and Sardonic peer, from whom they profess to emanate. 
After rejoicing that 


*¢ Such is man (each pure affection shammed, ) 
Mean, heartless, lawless, dull, detestable, and damned,”’ 


He proceeds in a strain equally consoling and benevolent. 


“ And thus the world is rife alone with fools, 
Who clank in chains while fashion holds the noose ; 
Court, camp, and church,—what are they but the tools 
Of sin, shame, slang, buffoonery, and abuse ? 
Momus with man has made a lasting truce. 
And hence our patriots puff,—our warriors bray,— 
Hence critics flood us with a muddy sluice 
Of maudlin prose,—hence cant holds sovereign sway, 
And sinless saints are spurn’d, while sainted sinners pray. 
“ Our life is one fierce fever—death the leech 
Who lulls each throb ;—the has been and to be ;— 
The sole divine whose welcome aid can teach 
The mysteries of a dread futurity.-— 
Come when he may, his advent will to me 
Be spring and sunshine, for my soul is dark, 
And o’er the billows of life's shoreless sea, 
A sea uncheer’d by hope’s celestial ark, 
Cradled in storms and winds floats lone my little bark.” P. 89. 


Coleridge’s ‘‘ Psychological Curiosity,” is a codicil to 
Cristabel. 
‘« Ten minutes to ten by Saint Dunstan's clock, 
And the owl has awakened the crowing cock ; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
If he crows at this rate in so thrilling a note, 
Jesu Maria! he'll catch a sore throat. 
«« Warren the manufacturer rich 
Hath a spectral mastiff bitch ; 
To Saint Dunstan’s clock, tho’ silent enow, 
She barketh her chorus of bow wow, wow : 
Bow for the quarters, and wow for the hour ; 
Nought cares she for the sun or the shower ; 
But when, like a ghost all arrayed in its shroud, 
The wheels of the thunder are muffled in cloud, 
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When the moon, sole chandelier of night, 
Bathes the blessed earth in light, 

As wizard to wizard, or witch to witch, 
Howleth to heaven this mastiff bitch.” P. 96. 


Warren, in a dream, is carried off by a nightmare to Tar- 
tarus, where he disputes with “ the king of the cock-tailed 
incubi,” on the comparative sableness of the waters of 
Styx and his own blacking ; and in defence of the superiority 
of the mere mortal composition, he accepts a challenge to box 
with Abaddon the champion of the Pandeemoniacal pugilists ; 
in the description of which Pierce Egan may hide his 


diminished head. 


“ THE FIGHT. 

‘‘ Both men on peeling showed nerve and bone, 
And weighed on an average fourteen stone ; 
Doffed their silk fug/e, for battle agog, 
Yellowman, castor and white upper tog ; 

Then sparred for a second their ardor to cool, 
And rushed at each other like bull to bull. 


** ROUNDS, 
“1, Was a smasher, for Brummagem Bob* 
Let fly a topper on Beelzebub's nod ; 
Then followed him over the ring with ease, 
And duubled him up by a blow in the squeeze. 
“2. Satan was cautious in making play, 
But stuck to his sparring and pummelled away ; 
Till the ogles of Warren looked queer in their hue, 
(Here, bets upon Beelzebub ; three to two.) 
“3. Fibbings, and facers, and toppers abound, 
But Satan, it seems, hath the worst of the round. 
«© 4, Satan was floored by a lunge in the hip, 
And the blood from his péepers, went drip, drip, drip, 
Like fat from a goose in the dripping pan, 
Or ale from the brim of a flowing can ; 
His box of dominos chattered aloud, 
(Here, ¢ Go it, Nick!’ from an imp in the crowd,) 
And he dropped with a Lancashire purr on his back, 
While Bob with a clincher fell over him, whack. 
“‘ 5, Both men piping came up to the scratch, 
But Bob for Abaddon was more than a match ; 
He tapped his claret, his mug he rent, 
And made him so groggy with punishment, 
That he gladly gave in at the close of the round, 
And Warren in triumph was led from the ground.” P. 104. 


Walter Scott—Tommy Moore—and the song by. the 





* « It is currently reported at Caritou House, and the higher circles of fashion, 
that Robert Warren, Esq. is a native of Birmingham. ‘On this hint I spake’.” 
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Editors of Jobu Ball are all excellent in their way. 
The reminiscences of 1823, from the New Month 

Magazine are amusing, and probably are like that whic 
they profess to imitate ; but we hasten to the debate in the 
House of Commons by the reporter of The Times; Mr. 
Hume rises to propose a reduction in the use of Warren’s 
blacking in the army. 


** I shall begin by enumerating the sum total of the whole of what 
is technically termed the Horse Guards. On examination it will be 
found, I var Moe that the regiments properly so called, are four, 
and if we allow each regiment, on a hasty calculation, to be 800 
strong, (to say nothing of the band,) and multiply this 800 by four, 
we shall have a clean product of no less than 3200 men, all of whom 
are in the constant habit of using Warren’s blacking. This, Sir, to 
say the least of it, and provided that only shoes were the articles 
polished, would be an intolerable expense ; but what shall we say 
when told, that the ministry, asif in mockery of reform, (hear, hear, 

Srom Sir F. eee compel the four regiments to wear jack boots. 
Now the motion I have the honour to make, regards these very 
articles, and proposes that they be henceforth cleaned but twice a 
week, on a presumption that the country would be materially 
benefited by the alteration. This presumption is much strengthened 
by the following statements, by which it appears that $200 pairs of 
jack boots are at present daily polished, and that the consequent 
expences (allowing one pot of lacking, price sixpence, to be used 
between three pairs), are 9733/. 6s. 8d. per annum. But if we re- 
strict this extravagance to twice a week, the expenditure would 
then be 27717, 12s. whereby there would be an annual saving of 
69611. 14s. 8d. Again, on a supposition that the jack boots are 
abridged to Wellingtons, and these Wellingtons cleaned in like 
manner but twice a week, to wit, on Fridays and Sundays, the 
expences would then be 923/. 17s, 8d., making on the whole a 

uction of 88091. 9s. per annym, I must not, however, forget 
to mention, that in this statement there is an odd sixpence over, 
which, after every necessary retrenchment has been made, may be 
fairly divided between the Chancellor and Lord Liverpool.” 
P. 121. 


The Reselutions are as follows: 


“1. That it seems, by returns to this hodse, that the ex- 
pences attending the use of Warren's blacking in four regiments 
alone, are 9733/, 6s. 8d. per annum, and that a great part of this 
expence is occasioned by the jack boots of the Horse Guards. 

“2. That from the size of these jack boots, the time of the Horse 
Guards must be necessarily employed in cleaning them, whereby a 
ah vanity is encouraged, to the neglect of good order and 

ne. 
**3. That an humble address be presented to his majesty; im- 
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ploring him to order an enquiry to be made into the estimetes .of 
arren’s blacking, for the purpose of ascertaining how far they 
are influenced by these jack . | 
«4, That his majesty will graciously command these jack boots 
to be abridged into Wellingtons, to be worn only on field days, and 
to be cleaned only twice a week. st 
«5, That by and through the advice of the Lord’s spiritual 
and temporal, and his own faithful Commons, his majesty will pro- 
pees a premium to any who will undertake to clean jack 
ots by steam. 
“6, That the house considers all these resolutions essential 
to the dignity of the crown, and the glory and happiness of the 


people.” P, 125, 


Mr. Brougham seconds the motion. He begins by com- 
menting on the unprecedented and atrocious profligacy of 
the times, which he declares was unequalled even in the 
days of Nero. He is aware that in appealing to the common 
sense of the House he directs himself to an alarming mi- 
nority ; nevertheless he holds it as a paramount duty to 
speak the indignant langeage of a prostituted, insulted, and 
inconceivably impoverished nation. He then, after cha- 
racterizing the Guards as the Preetorian bands, and as the 
most accomplished troop of brigands which ever yet dis- 
turbed the patience of an insulted nation, eeds to the 
personal question as affecting Warren himself. 


‘«‘ Every manufacturer, be he who or what he may, merits equally 
the encouragement of Parliament; but why sacrifice hundreds to 
the interest of one individual? Did the house, let me ask, ever 
see the individual for whose gains it is thus shamefully solicitous? 
If they did, they will not any forget him, for a more horrible 
and hoary wretch exists not on the face of the earth. The never. 
to-be-forgotten expression of that eye—that nose—that mouth,— 
the muddy channe of those cheeks,—channels to which Fleet ditch 
were a river of paradise, and a horse pond a fountain of the Nile, 
—all—all betoken the pander to public prodigality. Yet this is the 
man—this the Eblis,—this the Juggernaut of commerce, under 
whose overwhelming influence its very life-blood must be crushed 
out. Oh! let it not be said that the corrupt partialities which taint 
our political constitution could, even in this humble instance so 
pap may ight its character as to sink it in eternal condemnation 
at the tribunal of after ages. ( The awful solemnity of this address 
drew thunders of applause from all parts of the house. ) 

“ But despite the opposition of ment,—opposed as it is from 
some curious obliquit of puabioha, thes ie to-aty:ié enteareguines 
can be called principle, anene anasinn One earanes of reform— 


despite, I say, this most brazen opposition, I am not without 
hopes than one at least of ot | Wis ie may succeed, 
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In ‘the hi arter, whence all gentility derives its origin, an 
amiable edlecuo has lately been evinced in favour of tight 
shoes. is predilection, influenced no doubt by motives of 
— economy, is evidently intended for imitation, and I move, 

consequence, that our soldiery be compelled to follow the dis- 
creet example, with an assurance to the house—if the house yet 
feel an interest in the prosperity of the kingdom —that at the end 
of the year there will be a truly astonishing reduction. Ido not 
address myself to Lord Liverpool on the subject, because I con- 
sider him a staunch member of the opposition ; and still less de I apply 
to the honourable secretary for foreign affairs, when I reflect that 
in every—even the most trifling instance of his diplomacy,—he 
has exhibited more monstrous specimens of incredible truckling 
than the whole history of Parliamentary tergiversation—frutiful as 
it is in such obliquities—can parallel. 

“ Mr. C——g.—That'’s a lie. 

**( Here the confusion and cries of ‘ order, order,’ became general ; 
Mr. B——m rose to depart, and the whole business seemed likely to 
have an hostile termination. Anxious, however, to restore harmony, 
the member for Corfe Castle modestly proposed, that the disputants 
should cool themselves by perusing each two chapters of his ‘ Con- 
stitutional History of Rome.’ A punishment so heavily disproportioned 
to the offence alarmed the sen 9 tr of the whole house; 
and Sir J. M——h, in tones of the kindest sympathy, was heard to 
whisper something about the Criminal Code and the Law of Nations. 
An awful pause ensued, during which Mr, W——e slipped behind 
Mr. B——m, and thrust into his hand the ‘Whole Duty of Man,’ 
while Mr. B—tt—h presented Mr. C——g with ‘ Baxter's Call to 
the Unconverted.' Order being, at length restored by an indirect 

gy from Mr. C——g, and a few words respecting the rules of 
the house, melodiously expounded by Mr. W——n, and enforced with 
equal beauty of intonation by his brother, Sir W. W. W——n, Mr. 
B——m t us proceeded.” P. 129. 


Mr. Canning’s ‘Speech, which follows, is in all respects in- 
ferior. In wit it soars HO higher than a few mediocre puns, 
and in the more elaborate passages it stops short at bom- 
bast. Perhaps no greater proof can be offered of the high 
standard of the Right Hon. Secretary’s eloquence, than the 
defiance with which it appears to withstand those attempts 
at parody which succeeds so well when applied to others. 

e have exceeded the limits: which we intended to 
assign to our notice of this amusing volume. If it be really 
written (and public opinion so attributes it) by the authors of 
the Rejected Addresses, we are glad to see them once again 
in their masquerading habits. We do not mean any disrespect, 
and we trust they will so understand us, when we observe, 


that as far as the press is concerned, we like them ‘betto¥ in 
any character than in their own. na 
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Arr. VI. History of Roman Literature, from its earliest 
Period to the Augustan Age. By John Dunlop, Esq 


Author of the History of Fiction. 2 vols, 8vo. 11. Us. 6d. 
Longman & Co. 1823. | 


THE history of literature in general is much more intimately 
connected with national history than is most commonly sup- 
posed. In the civil history of a nation, we are presented 
merely with a chronicle of events ; and the leading differences 
which exist between the histories of different. nations, con- 
sist less in the facts recorded, than in the order of their suc- 
cession. The annals of every country furnish us with wars, 
invasions, expeditions, and revolutions ; and the causes of 
these public events are almost in all instances the same, 
ambition and tyranny. But the literary histories of different 
nations differ essentially ; and the reason of this is best ex- 
plained by the consideration that man, in his public relations, 
exhibits usually more of the characteristics of his species, 
and fewer of his individual peculiarities, than when seen in 
his domestic relations. In proportion as he converses with 
those who share his feelings, interests, and confidence, his 
character will be open and unreserved, and the colourings of 
his mind discoverable. The idiosyncrasy of the national 
mind will therefore be always more conspicuous in its literary, 
than its political transactions; and there will be scarcely 
more difference between the correspondences of friends and 
diplomatists, than will exist between the literary and ciyil 
histories of nations, as regards information, with respect to 
the philosophy of the national mind. n | : 

As the literature, therefore, of a Bsople is not only inter- 
esting for itself, but, as the picture of the public mind, so is 
its history ger as the history of that mind of which 
itis the picture. We learn far more of the real state of 
society, and of national, and even of individual feeling, from 
Aristophanes, than from Thucydides; from Horace, than 
from Tacitus; from Chaucer,.than from Hollinshed or Hall. 
The progress, of the national literature is the progress of the 
national mind ; and in the literature, or literary history of a 
country, the philosophic student of general history will not 
unfrequently be enabled to detect the secret springs of public 
conduct, which he might have vainly endeavoured to in 
gate in the writings of the historian or biographer. eben 

Taken in this light, as a guide to the mental influences 
which operate upon the conduct and fortanes of nations and 
public individuals, there is no literar history, which, at first 


sight, opens so attractive a field to the inquirer into human 
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intellect as that of the Remans. The singular destinies of 
this astonishing people, and of the heroic minds who origi- 
nated and ronne bew them (which indeed seem less to be the 
sober records of history, than the sublimest creations of ro- 
mance), might be supposed to give the literature of Rome 
and every thing connected with it an interest the most exalted 
and intense. It is, however, a remarkable fact, that the lite- 
rary history of Rome is, of all others, the most deficient in 
those qualifications which would render its study interesting to 
the philosopher of mind ; and, with the exception of Juvenal 
and Horace, Rome has scarcely a writer from whom any thing 
can be collected concerning the private life and feeling of the 
citizens. This seems to be the reason that “ while its war- 
like exploits and the principles of its political institutions 
have been repeatedly and laboriously investigated, less atten- 
tion has been paid to the history of its literature, than to that 
of any other country, possessed of equal pretensions to learn- 
ing and refinement; and, in the English language at least, 
no connected view of its rise, its progress, and decline, has 
been, as yet, presented to us.” Pref. p. vi. 

There are two causes which have unfortunately concurred 
to render the Roman literature almost valueless, as a picture 
of the national mind, and consequently to destroy that natural 
connection which would otherwise subsist between the literary 
and civil history of Rome. The first of these is, that, for the 
first five centuries of their national existence, during which 
some of their noblest achievements occur, the Romans had 
no literature; and the second, that, when the conquest of the 
Greek colonies, and subsequently of the mother country, 
exhibited to the astonished conqueror the wonders which 
had been wrought in literature ae civilization by that parent 
and nurse of all liberal attainments, the Roman mind was 
impressed rather with the spirit of admiration and awe, than 
with that of emulation ; and from this impression it never 
entirely recovered. Hence the literature of Rome is a pic- 
ture, not of the Roman character, but of the Greek ; and, 
even in this point of view, it has little interest, as it is not 
drawn from the life, but is a copy of a copy. 


** At Rome, the pursuit of literature was neither a native nor a 
predominant taste among the people. The Roman territory was 
always a foreign soil for letters, which were not the produce of 
national genius, but were naturalized by the assiduous culture of a 
few individuals reared in the schools of Greece. Indeed, the early 
Roman authors, particularly the dramatic, who, of all others, best 
illustrate the prevalent ideas and sentiments of a nation, were mere 
translators from the Greek. Hence those délineations, which, at 
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first view, might appear to be characteristic national sketches, are, 
in fact, the draught of foreign manners, and the mirror of customs 
which no Roman adopted, or of sentiments in which, perhaps, no 
Roman participated. Since, then, the literature of e exer- 
cised but a limited influence on the conduct of its citizens, and as 
it reciprocally reflects but a partial light on their manners and in- 
stitutions, its history must, in a great measure, consist of biogra. 
phical sketches of authors, of critical accounts of their works, 
and an examination of the influence which these works have exer- 
cised on modern literature.” Pref. p. xvi. 


These facts appear to be the reasons why the literature of 
Rome has not met with any regular historian before Mr. 
Dunlop ; and certainly it is not a theme which holds out 
much promise of interest, either to the historian or to his 
reader. Mr. Dunlop, however, has contrived to produce a 
work of considerable interest on the subject; and, in his ex- 
amination of the influence of Roman literature on that of 
modern times (which we cannot consider with him to be a 
part of his subject), he has been eminently successful ; and 
indeed we regard this as at once the most novel and interest- 
ing part of his work. The lives of the Roman poets, or 
such particulars concerning them as have been preserved, 
are generally well known; and, when known, are generally 
of little interest ; but a judgment on the exact original merit 
of writers who confessedly borrowed assistance from their 
Latin masters, detailed in a conneeted and historical form, 
was wanting in the history of those operations which mind 
performs upon mind. In this view, the portion devoted to the 
consideration of Plautus, is perhaps the most engaging in 
Mr. Dunlop’s work. To quote a part of this would be only 
to injure it; and as the whole would far exceed our limits, 
we must content ourselves with recommending its perusal to 
the classical student, as an exercise from which he will derive 
much amusement and some profit. In the period which pre- 
ceded the Augustan age, there is so little interest in the lite- 
rary history of Rome itself, and the works then published 
have exercised comparatively so slight an influence on modern 
writing, that we cannot but regret that Mr. Dunlop did not 
give us the literary history of the Augustan age, which he 
now only promises. For this he would bave been eminently 
qualified ; and his discussions on the effect which the wri 
of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and the contemporary elegiae poets 
have produced on the poetry of modern times, would have 
been read with the greatest interest and delight. ! 

In adverting to the Augustan period, we may also be per- 
mitted to remark, that, as its literature is more intrinsically 
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hited in the-xxviith ode of the-tirst book ;. which, drom.begas 
ning ‘to end, is life itself. Independently of his poetic firs 
‘Horace possessed the great art-which he: himseltse hig 
éxtols'im a poet ; he knew how to give.alltis characters the 
‘appropridtesmanners. Ovid also, and even’ Vitgily throw 
‘consid erable light’on the national character of the Romansic 
‘Tn that. period ‘however, éf ‘Roman: literature, ofowbich 
Mr. ‘Fadop is’ the historian; ‘stich ‘“illastrations'spi 
‘occur. The only anthors from whom, we tbuld’ ee : 
thing like an account of the domestic life of thé eit 
Ang ius and Afraniug; and the writings a hee “posts Hie 
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« Naevius, while plots of his own, 
duce on the stage of the old 


his dramas did not succeed, 
others from fol! 


y, and extreme sensibility to its slightest dia- 
, must have i icted an exhibition in which its glory washum- 
or its misfortunes held up to mockery. They would not have 
so heartily at the disasters of a Carthaginian, as the Athe. 
nians did at those of a Peloponnesian or Sicilian war. The 
tion which led them to return thanks to Varro after the of 
Cannez, that he had not despaired of the republic, was very different 
from the temper which excited such contumelious laughter at Nicias, 
and the promoters of the Spartan war. - When the Roman 
was seriously offended, the larpeian rock, and not the stage, was 
the spot selected for their vengeance.” Vol. 1. p. 189. 0" 


Not less judicious are the following observations op: the 
circumstances which operated prejudicially to the Roman 
tragedy. IRBs eSIA 

“ Horace, as is well known, bestowed much commendation on 
those dramatists who had chosen events of domestic history as 
subjects for their tragedies : is i bl arvad 

* Nec minus [minimum] meruere decus vestigis grace’ Mint 
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people, and whose epics. were pr: on events 
hei a tory, should, whea id make such fréquent at- 
nts Bt the | On of tragedy, have so seldom selected their 


gut cpus é ancient annals or traditions of ‘their country, 
"hese ions were  raaeasd not very e in pathetic ‘or 
ne suljades vehi eyed sly thony 
ttagic e sa ibeadieals aad, eed the range of female 
character, in which the ancient ‘drama was most ee Lucretia 
and Virginia were victims as interesting as Iphigenia or Alcestis. 
The tragic writers of modern times have Nadia from, these very 
sources many subjects of a highly poetical nature, and admirably 
calculated for scenic representation: The furious cémbat of the 
aan and the Curiatii, the stern patriotic firmness of Brutus, the 
al conflicts of Cotiolinus, the tragic fate of Virginia, and tlie 
magnanimous self-dévotion of Regulus have been dramatized with 
success in the different languages of modern Europe. But those 
harhes which to us sound 80 lofty, may, to the natives, have been 
too familiar for the dignity essential to tragedy. In Rome, the 
Roman subjects were of too recent a date to have ‘acquired that 
venerable cast which the tragic muse demands, atid time alone can 
bestow. ‘They were not at a sufficient distance to have lost all 
those mean and.disparaging circumstances which unavoidably ad- 
here ‘to recent events, and in some measure sink the noblest modern 
transactions to the level of ordinary life. This seems to have been 
strongly felt by Sophocles and Duripides, who preferred the inci- 
dents connected with the sieges of Troy and Thebes, rendered 
pol only by the mists of antiquity, to the real and almost living 
es of Marathon or Thermopyle. But the Romans had no 
ilies corresponding to the race of Atreas or CEdipus :~ we 4 
had no princess endowed with the beauty of Hlalen=-te t m 
with the dignity of Agamemnon; they had, in short, no 
epic cycle on-which to form tragedies, like the Greeks, whose minds 
had been conciliated by Homer in favour of Ajax and Ulysses.” 
Vol. I. p. $59. 


We should exceed the limits of our article were we to ex- 
tract further remarks on this subject, which Mr. Dunlop has 
investigated in a Ncaan ameeas spirit, and at some length. 
Beside ‘the causes above alleged our our author notices the 
observation of Horace, tha consi- 
derable tragic spirit, and cultivated tragedy with boldness 
and even rig ah zy oo Se ah a in correcting their 

ction e result, 8, tv im i 
which would t permit itself we be curbed it ite Ge uahan 
é ‘uiiable t Yédch’ Simei Trnguitbed th 
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were exercised. » by pall Ags 
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and brutal cruelty. | nts tore ehh 
befor pee eyes;, an yey with th ihr 
arn s of,hireling gladiators wasting cae aN ie 
on the Lewy rene Be of a circus. 
tension, the mili tary po wer, Sia the et ing” We 
itenadit of the Ronan epublic, acclistomed its 
triumpbal and gaudy processions. This led to a fis for th 
modern times, ‘has ‘been called Spectacle.” (Vol. I m 369.) 
Moreover, “ the language of the omans, however. lent in 
other respects, was, at Jeast, in. comparison with Greek, but ifl 
ited to the free expression of earnest and vivid emotion.” - 
re $70,) “ Little attention besides, was aa eritical 
ing; Ba the cultivation of correct composition. ‘Eyeh''so't 
the time of Horace, the tragic drama continued’ wie inst 
in consequence of ‘the illiberal education of the Renan 
who, while the Greeks were taught to open alt the mind 
were so cramped in their genius by the love of'gain and by ref 
infusion of sordid priociples, that they were unable ‘to 


great design, or conduet iit to perfection.” (Wal. A.’ mere 
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ieee rFisegpos ad caeca cubilia canes? oc. si 
Theilast wordsof these verses are noted as the prodaction’ 
of Liiviasy vol. 1» pl'376: « iavaeat ainevs 
Without entering into the: ve Ovidenioe for’ the’ tin 
doubted ‘sporfoustiess ' of these’ "Rhee, we’ catinot bat feel 
astonished tliat’ Mr. Dutilop’slibuld have pronounced 80 
plicent an opinion of their génvineness, When we fad i be 
quoting, two pages after, the: following lines from. 
stipposed author: 
Namque nilum pejas j si sto 


.» Macerat, hemonem quamde mare sevom ; vires — ‘Ve 
» Sunt Mago, topper confringent importune unde.” ou 


Ry a specimen of Mr. Dunlop’s assumptio ons, we. at 
adduce his account of this same poet Livius ; whom he states 
on the authority of Tiraboschi, to have been a ao te 

Grecia:: ‘Tiraboschi asserts” says he, “that when 
bia cotintry was finally subdued by the Romans, in 487; Livius 
wad made captive andi bronght to Rome.” | Now ‘Firabosebi 
minkes no such assertion ; a re does indéed bring strong 
préstimptive proof that such was the fact, and iper haps: over- 
strains his akgument : but he ae he coald not with: 
riety introduce a memoir id ven ius into @ Daal of Italian 

2 be, could render it moat that he 

file nt 90598 Smide Noiiiw over ‘od bige 
ke nit his ocears in, somerroniatia 
e son of Alexis, who, Mt: Dunlop 

Ws, BogeRIDE to Suidas the nnele, of :Menander! 
Of.contse it would-be vain:to:search ‘Snidas for'‘any saeh 
name meres nw find; indeed, in Suidas that.Atexis was 
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‘The manifold witcheries: of the Odyssey, atid the-haftmony of 
the noble hexameter, made ‘so entire a conquest OF i and 


ears of the Romans, as to leave no room, far gg 
an affectionate preservation of ee ancient poems. of thei 
country.” Vol. I. p. 122. Schlegel, Lec iio - 


As 


A-passage which. we have already notited in illus Lotion at 
the obstructions which the tragic muse experienced at Reme, 
alluding: to the savage sports of the Roman public is;:alsoy 
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“On the whole, Mr. Dunlop's. work i inone.of 
interest ; but its Seating is too gr ay ae 
be express a wes opinion 
his original, pi bea 
formation, and wee error; ‘ exh 
reading. We hope ma os pe ta a 
public on, the appearance of Mr. Dunlop's projec projec | Litors 
of the Angustan age; and. in this we trast. he will, beemore 
sparing of unacknowledged quotations iymnin predacessors, 
and Jess liable to the censure of Horace ¢:. ih of 
‘¢ Inceptis gravibus plerunque et m spon oy 
Pipette lad qui tenia, naan of alter Py aH ya 
Assuitur pannus,"? MIATA 
Let him only apply his reading and his talents to the work, 
and we doubt not we shall see a composition whiok will take 
a permanent station in the ranks of our national Aiteratyre. 
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Art. VII. The Voice of ‘ Facts rom the Coabent of St. 
Joseph, Ranelagh, Dibiin y the Reverend’ all 
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Art. VI. 4 Letter to Francis Jeffery, Esq., Bd 
the Edinburgh Review, on the Evidence in supj 
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“(We 'tio not ther agree ‘with’ Mr. Finta its ths 
concinsion. mere fe, unquestionably, much art ‘of 
credulity, weakness, and ignorance’ among the parties prin- 
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twenty-sixnyears, or thereabouts, came before mo, &e¢,, de., and 
saith, «thats .in the manth of January, 1819, she sas, attacked. by 
typhus.fever,.as she was informed and believes, whieh, continued 
up: te.the tenth. of March, following ;.en the night of, which.day, 
and, while this.deponent was in a state of convalescence, the chapel 
of the convent having been consumed by an. accidental. fire, tapes 
nent was so alarmed that “7 — refuge in fe atten, field ; 
being lang after midnight, and from the damp of. pass, as ‘this 
was informed and _ believes, Sevpantntetel che diabes 
under'which she had been languishing for more than four years, 
That the: priscipal symptoms of her complaint were stagnations at 
night, which were repeated five or six times for the space of four 
hours, which produced a total suspension of all ber faculties, and 
sometimes occurred even when this deponent was perfectly awake; 
that tliere were very few weeks in the entire period of her iliness, 
in which she was free from these attacks; that she had oceasiqually 
experienced a temperary suspension of the faculty of speech; that 
since the 6th of January, 1823, the loss of speech occurred when. 
ever slie was raised in the bed ; in consequence of which, repeated 
blisterings and bleedings were resorted to, in order to obtain tem- 
pans relief; that on the 27th day of June last she, this deponent, 
ost al] faculty of speech, which could not be restored by the most 
powerful remedies that were applied : that since the month of Sepy 
tember, 1822, this deponent had been confined te her bed; and 
from January, 1823, up to the first day of August, 1823, she 
had been unable to turn in the bed without the assistance of two 
persons, and during her illness she had been repeatedly bled in the 
arms and temples, and leeches had been applied to the head, in one 
or two instances up the nose, and so great was the tendency of 
blood to the , that, on one occasion, the temporal artery 
burst, although it had not been opened for some weeks ; that biis- 
ters in a considerable number were applied ; and, since the 6th of 
Japyary, 1820, this deponent had an issue on the top of the head,. 
after which two other issues were made in the nape of the neck, and 
one in her left arm, containing five kidney beans; that, during the 
entire period of her illnessshe had taken no remedies but such as were 
ordered by the physicsans ; that she attributes her instantaneous 
recovery to the supernatural interferenee of the Divine Power, 
a fata intercession of Prince Hohénloe. This deponent saith 
that, having understood the Prinée had appointed the first day of 
August, inst. ‘as a day on which all those who wished to apply to 
the Almighty for relief, should join him in prayer, she, this depe- 
nent, endeaveured to slispose herself to have supplications offered 
np for her : that haying fulfilled the conditions generally prescribed 
by the Prince, and herself, by a sacramental confession 
(which she was. only to make by signs) to receive the most 
adorable Eucharist, the Rev. Mr. Meagher offered the divine sacri- 
fice of the mass in her chamber, at which. her sister, Anne Stuart, 
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and two other religieuses of the said convent, ‘and’ the attendant of 
this deponent assisted. ‘That’ this dépdrent’ was *accorhpatied 
by: her ‘brother, the Rev. Mr. Stuart, during. the: devotions: pre- 
vious’ to the ' mass; after Fi as ‘e daponent was informed 
her believes, he went to offer her’ in the’ chapel 
ofthe convent; that this depotiene could not receive the blessed 
Eucharist but as a viaticum, and that when receiving “it, ‘she 
could not: project her tongue beyond the teeth ; thut’ at the con- 
clusion of ‘he: mass, this | continued in the same be 
less state as herein before’ described; and when addressed’ by ‘her 
sister) the'said Anne Stuart, as to how-she felt, she, ' oe 
was unable to give any signs of recovery; that, in 
alteration in herself, she was mentally i Be an act vo viiiganies 
to the divine will, and invoking the holy name of Jesus, 'when she 
suddenly perceived she had strength to utter some words; and im- 
mediately exclaimed, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God»of Hosts, 'the 
heavens and earth are ful ‘of thy glory ;’ and then, without 
assistance from any person, raised herself in the bed and k 
erect, and then prostrated herself to adore the goodness of God; 
that having immediately dressed herself, she walked down to the 
chapel to give public thanks to the Almighty; that since that time 
she has not experienced the least symptoms of her late disease ; 
that from the issues above described she has experienced no incon- 
venience whatever, notwithstanding that no application for. healed 
has been resorted to, and that said issues are now eens 
Sworn, &c.” 


So much for the nature of the disease and the manner of 
the cure. The importance attached to the event by the Ro- 
man catholic clergy, and particularly by Dr. Marray, the tita- 
lar archbishop of Dublin, is the only weneidaniiam in vit 
which to us appears the least surprising. ‘These 
entertained not the smallest doubt that a miracle h sto 
taken place in the n of Mary Staart; bet 


that the Almighty"had' thereby deigned,” ee net of 
his power'and favour,’ to recognize the p i picker 
Christian church as his” pecker TobertORHCE” ig 
Address, dated the 16th’ fe August, the yery tat ch 


Miss Stuart made her 1 affidavit before the nag 
Marray emphatically reminds his clergy, that thatthe’ i, 


“ Voice of these facts; isouing feoti the hosom of the divine’ sanc- 
taary, and publishing the glory of God with the loudness of thun- 
der, may, sttike upon the ears did Hearts of many to’ whom! the 
voice of our ministry could ndt reath: he Stuart, of the Cas 
vent of St Joseph jeer ar has, thro extraorc 
position: of that omnipotent eas Caden iledh ‘and mak 
been restored instantaheously to thy'from a’ state: of ptiewods 
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and hopeless infirmity, for the reliefof which all the resoutces of 
busdian skill had been-expended in-vainy” 98) 6) 22688 yg 

patie’ aédlaration of the Archbishop i appended. a,yva., 
ily WE afta nat teshipoutua My tec ton ed ae 
atigidaiits ja the monastery ; all mich. ge to proxe that the, 
lady had been long ill, and also that her recovery. was very 
sidden.” There is, it is true, a. considerable dillerence, of 
opinion among the physicians, hoth as to the, precise.cha, 
racter of Miss Stuart s complaints, as well as in regard.to the. 
extent in which natural causes may have contributed. to..the 
restoration of her health. Upon the whole, however, they 
seem willitg to leave the case in that mystery with which the 
friewds of the patient were so extremely desirous to. surround 
it; and this, both from the reluotance of the former, to. con- 
tfatfict “a statement so plausibly vanched and sp solemply, 
majntaived, as-also from their, imperfect acquaintance, with, 
thie Tema pees of the inalady under which the young fady, 

@ suffered.” Dr. Cheyne affords the only exception,to this, 
professional reserve. In a letter, containing a reply to, some. 

Uékies addressed to him by the fteveread Robert Daly. he 

oC ares. 7 ig3 qu 

_“* That,there was not, in his opinion, any thing miraculous inthe 
change which toek place in Miss Stuart's health; and. that. her 


case could, to his entire satisfaction, be accounted for.on natural 
principles.” 


ty 


All oar readers are aware, that the method which Prince 
Hohenlohe adopted fur extending the benefits of his powerful 
mediation, was to name a certain day and hour on which both 
anpnnens the patient who looked to him for relief, were to 
per ii concert certain religious exercises. The success 
whioh attended. his pious labours in sundry cases of inveterate 
disease; had the effect of increasing the namber of A 
tions to such a degree, that he found it necessary to alter his 
plan ; and instead of devotmg a separate service to each pur- 
tioular claimant, he made known to all the'sick and infirm in 
the Catholic: world, that the first day of every month would be 
set apart for. the common beuefit of all such as might require 
his,aid, @mbave faith enough to usk it.) } rq ear co 

Miss Stuart, tha redigieuse of St:Jbseph's, among the many: 
thougdads who were not toé/diffidentdo ask a mitacle; ap} lied! 
to.she holy jprincé to: inélude her case: inthe list Uf inewrables ;' 
and t0\ use his interest tor ber at) his earliest owiveniéney?? 
The iptinee was not) dedf to hdr request, « He’ answered ‘her’ 
letter sand. (named the day! Audi hour; cemindiuy her, at ‘thd’ 
samé: time, of) the djfienesice oft longitude! betwedw Bariibery * 
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pasity of ce the 
7” oe ee oe 


tcient on this occasion “astaites e eff fh via 
wie The ‘letter’ ints tained 6 


prince’s Phin ater betire ‘iis’ épistte | 
vent at sodag Of conse she adbrieed no swm4 oe 
intercession, The application was immediately re aan okie 


the promise of sign was in‘ like manner repeat is 
to'seciire ‘all part dle unforeseén disap ent 
title Was ~aneeea ‘ot the refvil Ot tha, ‘sede Teter, ety, bs ir 
choice given of the first. aay of several ‘Bucceasive 
August! was fixed upon by, the anxious patient ; aad te the. 
way which has already been described in her own ti 
Miss Stuart sought relief und found it. — 4 Bin 

It is saploter t g that the fuilure of the prince’s inter 
when oyed alone, did not snggest | A the archbj 
his‘ ¢hos Laineds: that'as co-operation on the par © 
pare was proved to be quite indispetisable, the cure | a 


ave had mt consection with the workings of ae W : 





A’ real miracle’ does not requite any aid from the. ispo 
or energy of the subject upon which it is performe 
supernatural cures effected by our Lord, by his apostles, 
evenby the ancient prophets, were iu most cases al er 
independent, not only ‘of co-operation, bat evén of, pene 
ness’ on the part of the patient. ‘The cures of Prince Hohbénlo 
are, in this respect, altogether different. They require 
vivid. glow of imagination and, the most intense-working stidke 
passions ; and: it is only where the mind is» msivedtilet od 
bady. is cured. } aew or pitsiborn 
The. facti now mentioned inpplits thetenienn of :obtai 
rational explanation: of all; theprince’s miracles.» Phey« ' 
effected bya strong excitement of the mind peting-ow the: faids” 
of the corporal frame ;:and are accordingly > alniobt eutéeeby ) 
confines. es ene sparticular. oan wesc eo om 
peded cirenlation, inzindévadeals ofisedesitary thabite bas ; 18/q 
a cemparison; hetwedm the: krish asiraclest4indi! 
those, whieh are aaidote hove: beenipedformiedi ht theiltelts) of!) 
the celebrated Abbé Patis, weihave stadied with: somid yer: 
tion the principal works to neers nseimD rauce, 
ay melt wtiiand of Abed ésuita ae on tims of the more‘credé- 
aus | Japsenistss: :'Rhe book) of iMontperom om this bobjeut) 
is generally knowniiandis allowed, ownll hands, 4d oga-' 
tain, erableat defdnee that ns where totbe foundiofthat« 
set.of opinions: witibh claimperedibility for the cures operated | 
at, the.tomb of, the’ holy Jentiiat iHe: very wisely:libtits thes: 
authenticated. casesite bight or nine; bemg perfectly award thew 
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‘of the numerous cures whith were trumpetted abroad am 
Peale eaten eriod, many were imaginary, and "4 
few forged another publication on thé same side of 
the sition, in iets ‘small vohbtilen, which sets forth indeed a 
more ainple collection of instances ; but a very slight éxami- 

nation is suffidient to detect in them all much ignorance and 
deception, and still more commonly, such a combination of 
natural agents as account sofficiently for the particular result. 
The strictures of the Jesuits were neither less numerous nor 
tess able than the pious dsseverations of their opponents. ‘The 
one ant were believers, and the other determined sceptics, 
in re to the wonderful cures of the deacon: inquiry was 
instituted the history and nature of the several diseases were 
carefully traced ; and iti proportion as the world’ became iti- 
formed, credulity was diminished. _ 

We have already remarked, that almost all the miracles 
whith ‘illustrated the memory of the Abbé Paris, took place 
on the bodies of individuals who laboured under that very 

ies of disease in which the influence of the mind upon the 
body produces the greatest effect. Rheumatism and all, the 
other pret t which originate in obstruction of the fluids, 
were found, in many instances, to give way to the powerful ex- 
citement which arises from strong hopeand fear. Women shut 
“p in convents for mauy years, and who had contracted some 
of those bodily weaknesses which dre peculiarly incident to a 
monastic life, were almost sure to find some alleviation of 
their worst symptoms, from their journey to Paris, in the first 
place, and, secondly, from the brisk exercise in the open air 
which accompanied their devotions at the tomb of the saint. 
Nine successive days did they wrestle im prayer over the body 
of the Abbé. The heat of the weather and the violent exer- 
tion of nearly all the corporeal and mental powers, threw 
them into excessive perspirations, attended on some occasions 
with a convalsive action of the nerves. Montgeron - jnforats 
us, that tle sweat ran from the patients while at the tomb, 
and even after they retarned home, in vast quantities—the 
best symptom imaginable, in a rheamatic or dropsical, or even 
scrophutous affection. He further assures us, so violent, wits 
the excitement, tbat'the nérves of the ‘patients ‘were actually 
seen by the spectators vibrating aides the skin, and even 
heard to ‘crack; from tie extreme intensity ‘of the iaward 
emotion to wltich they were subjected. — 

Such exercises, continued a sufficient Jength of titne, could 
not fail to produce. a ¢ertain effect on ‘the constitution.’ If 
one heweaine, or term of nine days, did not suffibe, the disei- 
pline wtts repeated ; and arany of the patients continued their 
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attendance at the tomb ot the blessed deacon, during a period 
of several weeks, Tbat a number of cures were accomplished 
is by no means surprising; but. that the healthy action of the 
diseased organs was attributable to any. other than strio 
natural causes, was never imagined by any. one whe possegs 
the slightest knowledge of the human frame, or, who was not 
blinded by party zeal and fanaticism. ' 

.. The miracles of Prince Hohenlobe are all of the same de- 
scription—the effect of strong emotion ona weak body, Miss 
Stnart’s case in particalar affords a striking illustration of 
this principle. She had been long subject to a paralytic affee- 
tion, which deprived her from time to time of the use of her 
longue as well as of that of her limbs. Aud itis well known 
among médical men, that. the obstructions in which that dis- 
ease originates, are very often removed by asudden or power- 
ful rush of the blood, whether occasioned, by, mental,..or by 
mere bodily excitement. A. palsy has been cured by. a fever: 
and the incregsed rapidity of circulation which is produced 
by strong hope, or violent fear, will unquestionably. be at- 
tended with the same effect. 

The intense workings of Miss Stuart's mind, are indeed 
but faintly described in her affidavit ; and yet it is impossible 
to peruse that document without perceiving the most unam- 
biguous tokens of her deep agitation, After the solemn and 
hep oning offices of religion were performed, several masses 
offered up, and the eucharist received, no mystical sensation 
of muscle or nerve denoted the approach of health. The 
limbs were still powerless, and the tongue refused its office, 
In despair, therefore, of relief, and finding that the interces- 
sions of the holy prince were ineffectual, ‘he could no longex 
doubt that she was doomed to be cutoff by death in the muidsh 
of her days. She was in the act of resigning herself to the 
will of God, when she suddenly perceived that she had strength 
to utter some words. In the excited state of her mind, she 
naturally chose the atrongent expressions of gratitude and 
astonishment, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord, God of Hosts, the 
heaven and the earth are full of thy glory!” Her “ stagna 
tions” and obstructions yielded to the powerfal action of her 
soul. The circulation of the fluids was restored. She ‘‘ knelt 
erect” in her bed to offer up her thank sgivibg to heaven; and 





soon afterwards repaired to the el of the convent to jou 
with’ the picus silers, of St ets s in amore public and 
formal act of doxology.. =e a 
There is another Lrish case, that namely of Miss Mary Lalor, 
which bas created a considerable sensation in the sister king- 
don. The disease. under which she had laboured, was a 
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the prioce’s secretary, 
tions, written in the French language, which have been trans- 
lated as follows : : 


** To Miss Lalor, and all those who will unite in 


Christ. Excite in the recesses of your heart the divine virtues of 
due contrition, of an unbounded confidence that you will be heard, 
and an immovable resolution of | g an exemplary life for the 
purpese of preserving yourself in a state of grace.—Accept the 
assurance of my consideration.-Hultenheim, 9th May, 1823, near 
Bamberg.’ 

“ His most Serene Highness recommends some devotion in 
honour of the most holy name of Jesus, and of. St. John Nepo- 
muscene. Martin Mechael, a truly religious man, united in friend- 
ship with the prince and with me, will join his prayers to those of 
his Highness. To avoid the expense of postage, I shall send this 
letter by Holland, This instant we have received an account from 
Verdelain, diocese of Bourdeaux, in France, stating with the ut- 
most joy that a young female deprived of the use of speech for five 
years, has been restored to it in the church, on the day and hout 
appointed, namely, the 14th of March. May God grant increase 
and perseverance. On the part of his most Serene Highness the 


* (Signed) James Foster.” 


These commuications having reached Dr. Doyle on the 
Ist uf June, he immediately made known the substance of them 
to Mr. O’Conpor,, rural of the district in which Miss 
Lalor resided. The 10th of June wus the day appointed by 
tivce for the benefit of that lady : and accordi 
llth of the same month, Mr. writes to 
bishop es follows, relative to the effects of their joint de 
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* At twelve minutes before eight o° on the of the 
10th, my two coadjutore with began mass at the hour ap- 
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waiter /Nepomaseene.’ "I 
cranibat to:the young Tadyeas:the ‘tstal time, whied tly! 
hrardas.it were a Woice distinctly ‘saying to her» *Man¥ 'you Take 
WSLD,;*, when, she exclained +O. Lor, am 12? ahd overwhelmed 
with, devotion. fell prostrate on hen faces’) os 4. \@ 200 


Miss Lalor being thus restored to the use Uf’speééh, ‘Dr. 
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ied: Cotta thie facts attending itydts 
wnape by, the: rarat- Deaw OOoundys vaemon 

tioulars-1b is sientioned ~thut ‘sidw aonsbines # vine bas an 


© 8 edlicul’ aid “Whs* ttted ‘By Dr. Perris! Of" thy, , and Sur regen 
Smith, of Mountrath, but without ‘efféct.” "The hw ge aetna 
a ‘tiniflar case never occured ‘in the course of his tactice, r 
to have it submitted to the most eminent, physicians in. Du » 
Gght of whom were consulted by him, ahd the result was that no 
out cou be entertained of her recovery. ‘Ihis decision, was im- 
‘Dr’ Smith to her father, apart from Mrs. and Miss Lalor; 
he Ww ek ‘circimstances the Doctor recollected on the. 14th i ingte 


when he saw Miss ros heard her speak, and declared the cure w 
Be? Miraciilons. hy 


m here: isogreat appearance of dishonesty in the whole of this 
teansaction.« dnvthe first place, how:cod!d Mr: O'Connor} ita 
statement of facts drawn upon the Alth of Jane} have it it? His 
powér tosgive an account’of Drs Smitli’s *¥eéotléction§ atid 
declarations whiclr tid not-take place till the 14th” THe t- 
Comment’ dmist “hive been ‘enlarged ad Improved whéi'in’ 
hands of Dr. Doyle. Itis, however, much more material to 
mention fii thé Sécond plavé'that no sooner did Dr. Smith see 
Abe pstatéments; tow alluded to, 4p the publicwerints, thal he 
published, under the siguature ad a: se er nat me 
Ma uteath ne let ancdaneguiveads dense ppotherdliale 
at iielion; 4a sof aritisst concerned sirisegt, 5 
prado od febriqution,»ent ine lypi«atos agence withithudd. 
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att lerhag! been pertusaiied sé dep wbliekdy 
ae to come forward on the 26th of a ae with lam 
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to transmit to the Dublin Evening Post, the paper in which 
Mr. O’Conuor's letter had appeared, the following communi- 
cation, accompanied with an affidavit 


“ Sir, 

ra Having seen in your paper of yesterday a paragraph stating 
that, on Saturday next you would publish a series of documents, 
authenticating beyond doubt or denial the cure performed on Miss 
Lalor of Rosskelton, and having been furnished with copies of affi- 
davits upon that subject by Mr. Scott, before whom they were taken, 
I now feel myself imperatively called upon, however reluctant I am 
to be dragged before the public upon such an occasion, to make the 
annexed affidavit. Nor can I avoid observing that I feel the Rev. 
Mr, O'Connor's conduct towards me, as a professional man, unkind 
and unjustifiable, ds to the Lalors, they are not in that situation of 


life for me to express my feelings of them ; nor shall I hereafter reply 
to any of the parties concerned in that transaction. 


‘«T have the honour, &c. &c. 
JAMES SMITH.” 


The object of the aflidavit, here alluded to, was solely to 
attest the truth and authenticity of the letter signed a “‘ re- 
spectable inhabitant of Mountrath ;” and which, as we have 
already stated, contained a direct and undisguised denial of 
Mr. O’Connor’s representatioa, and of Dr. Doyle’ s inferences, 


so far as these respected the professional opinions of Dr. 
Smith. He denies, 


“That he has any recollection whatever of his having volun- 
teered to obtain the advice or opinion of any physician, and if depo- 
nent thought it necessary to do so, he feels contident that he would 
have proposed a consultation with Dr. Ferris, who had previously 
seen the child, and who was so near,” 


It is well observed by Mr. Finlayson, that if eight Dublin 
physicians were consulted by Dr. Smith, as Mr. O'Connor is 
pleased to assert, in his statement of facts, as the ground of 
the opinion ‘ that no hopes could be entertained of her (Miss 
Lalor’s) recovery,” the question of veracity might have been 
instantly set at rest, by obtaining the affidavits of two or three 
of those physicians. This ready expedient, however, ap- 
pears not to have suggested itself either to the Bishop or his 
Rural Dean ; and it is therefore extremely difficult not to par- 
ticipate in the suspicion entertained by our author, that there 
was in the whole of this singular transaction more of zeal than 
of honesty, on the part of the churchmen, principally con- 
cerned in it, 

In short, the more attentively we examine into the circum- 
stances which accompanied the miracles of Hohenloe in Ire- 
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land, the more severely is our candour put to the test. We 
are, it is true, extremely unwilliug to imagine that tle most 
Reverend Dr. Murray could stoop to sueh a paltry piece of 
deceit as Mr. Finlayson flatly charges him with; and yet 
there is, on the face of the whole proceeding at the convert 
of St. Joseph, a kind of presumptive evidence, which appears 
to justify some of the most unfavourable conelusions at which 
this latter gentleman arrives. For example, we are compelled 
to infer from the several statements of the Archbishop, either 
thot he did not place much confidence in the which 
had reached him in regard to the Prince’s m ; or that 
he must have known, before the 2d of August, that prepara- 
tions were gomg on among the nuns of Ranelagh for ob- 
taining a share of the holy man’s blessing. There is a shade 
of suspicious concealment thrown over the history of Miss 
Stuart's case which prevents us from discovering not only who 
were the persons with whom the application to Bamberg 
originated, but also the purport and date of the correspon- 
dence which must have passed between that city and Dublin, 
previous to the occurrence of the miracle. The details with 
which the Romish Prelate supplies the curiosity of the world 
are confined to the immediate circumstances of the miracle, 
and give us no means of ascertaining at what period, or by 
what agents the intercession of Hohenloe was first solicited. 
On the contrary, his object seems to be to impress upon the 
public that he reafly knew nothing of the matter till the aetual 
occurrence of the miraele commanded his official interference, 
and rendered it an imperative duty to make known the works 
of the Lord. 

Mr. Finlayson presents good reason for believing that the 
correspondence with Bamberg must have begun as early as 
the month of January: and in the reported symptoms of Mise 
Stuart’s illness, he perceives, he thinks, a regular and stadied 
preparation for the grand result of the Ist of August. She 
became gradually worse and worse: her speech forsook her, 
and her stagnations recurred more frequently. Medical men 
were called to see her; but their visits were just sufficient to 
enable them to certify that they found her in ill health; not 
to concert measures for effecting a cure. It occasions, in- 
deed, no small surprise that, during about five weeks pre- 
vious to the first of August, when Miss Stuart was in the 
greatest extremity, Iying helpless and speechless in the im- 
diate prospect of death, we do not find, either from the deposi- 
tions or certificates, that any medical gentleman was in regular 
attendance. Dr. Mitts appears to be the only physician who 
could be said to be even the occasional attendant of that lady. 
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Dr. Cheyne had seen her only once, on the 17th ot June, in 
consultation with Dr. Mills; and’ Mr. M‘Namara, previous 
to the 3lst of July, had only seen her in consultation with 
Dr. Mills about two years before. Yet Dr. Mills sees her 
not from June, it is presumed the 17th, till about the middle 
of July; and afterwards not till the 3Lst, when she replied as 


sbe had done on the former visit, only by signs. Now, says 
Mr. Finlayson, 


-“ Why did the pious sisters on this very eve, and in the con- 
tinual apprehension of Miss Stuart’s immediate dissolution, not have 
recourse to all the aid which medical skill could afford? Was it 
because all human means had long failed, and because they dis- 
paired of obtaining any relief? It is precisely in such circumstances 
that dear friends and relatives cling to the very last to all the re- 
sources of the healing art. Well, did we sot call in Dr. Mills on 
the Silst July ; and Mr. M‘Namara, the surgeon, on the 3ist of 
July; and Mr. Madden, the apothecary on the 31st of July? 
Pshaw! You called them in!——To be sure you did: and who 
does not see, with half a glance, for what purpose you called 
themin? You perverse man, do you suspect the purity of our 
intentions? Suspect it!"—“* When the determination is once 
formed to remain under a dumb palsy for a certain length of time, 


it will give no surprise that the remedies prescribed by a physician 
fail of success.”’ 


It is certainly not a little suspicious that no medical aid 
should have been called, except on one solitary occasion, from 
the 17th of June to the 3lst of July: and moreover that on 
the latter day, the eve of the expected miracle, no fewer than 
three practitioners should have been summoned. Miss 
Stuart deposes ‘‘ that on the 27th day of June she lost all 
faculty of speech, which could not be restored by the most 
powerlul remedies that were applied.” ‘‘ Now,” as Mr. 
Finlayson observes, ‘‘ we hear of no medical visit from the 
17th of June till about the middle of July,” when Dr. Mills 
was informed, ‘‘ that she had not spoken for three weeks.” 
When he was called again on the 3Ist, she replied to his 
questions by signs, but be says not one word of the appli- 
cation of the ‘‘ most powertul remedies,’ nor indeed of any 
remedies at all, 

We have already mentioned that the studied obscurity in 
which all the preliminary arrangments are involved, excites 
a very reasonable suspicion as to the candotr of the principal 
agents, by whose ministry, or rather undér whose auspices 
the miraculous cure was perlormed. ‘The lady deposes that 


“ She attributes her instantaneous recovery to the supernatural 
interference of the Divine power, through the intercession of Prince 
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Hohenloe; that having understood the Prince had appointed 
the first day of August, instant, as a day on which all those who 
wished to apply to the Almighty for relief, should join him is 
prayer, &c.” 


Now, rejoins Mr. Finlayson, when did Miss Stuart under- 
stand that the Prince had appointed the first day of August 
for this purpose? ; 

‘“‘T took the liberty of pptting. this question to herself, person- 
ally— How came you to know of Prince Hohenlohe's intentions ? She 
made no reply to the question; the power of articulation was lost 
for a time ; but one of the sisters who was sitting opposite, said 
that a lady whom she named,* had called at the convent some 
weeks ago, and informed them concerning the prince. Having 
said so she looked at the sisters opposite, who immediately corro- 
borated the communication. Though the ladies were exceedingly 
frank, I felt not at liberty so much to put questions as to listen to 
their spontaneous conversation.” , 


The mystery here alluded to is no doubt, at first sight, a 
subject of serious suspicion. It may however be altogether 
accidental: and it will at all events be granted by the most 
sceptical, that the circumstances of the cure are quite inde- 
pendent of the measures of mere convenience and arrange- 
ment by which it was preceded. But, after all, it does not 
appear that the cure was by any means complete in the single 
instance of Miss Stuart: and it is moreover perfectly clear, 
that of all the sick and infirm at that period in Catholic 
Ireland she was the only person who derived the smallest 
benefit from the pious humanity of Prince Hohenloe. In the 
first place we maintain, that the recovery of the lady was far 
from being such as would justify the supposition that super- 
natural power had been employed for her relief. ‘The medi- 
cal gentlemen who were assembled at the convent on the 4th 
of August inform us, that on the day just specified, 


‘* Her pulse was 120; and that of four issues which had Jong 
been established, three might be considered as healed, being with- 
out dressings, namely, that in the ‘crown of the head and those in 
the nape of the neck ; but that the issue in the left arm was open 
and freely discharging, having made no progress in healing. On 
Friday, the Ist of August, the peas, we understand, were removed 
from all the issues.’’ 


A pulse at 120, and an issue in full discharge, are bat 
sorry tokens of a miraculous cure! Those who in the apos- 
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* « One of my friends who accompauied me to the cunvent says that, to the 
best of his recollection, the Iady was said to be » Mrs. Murphy, and that she 
lived im Smithfield,” 
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telio times were visited with such a diviae blessing were 
‘made whole every whit.” The man who had been lame, and 
who was carried daily to the gate of the temple, is deseribed 
as leaping and dancing and praising God as soon as the 
voice of St. Peter pronounced him cured. But Miss Stuart, 
on the fourth day after her restoration to health, informed 
Doctors Mills, Cheyne, and M*‘Namara, “ that she had not yet 
walked jn the grounds of the Convent, owing to a degree of 
weakness in her limbs,” of which, these gentlemen observe, 
“‘ she appeared to us to have the free use.” And yet, this 
partial and incipient amendment, in the solitary case of a 
mysterious patient, is the only fruit of the Prince’s interces- 
sions among five or six millions of Irish Catholics! No other 
cure has signalized the memorable first of August. No con- 
yent besides that of St. Joseph was made the scene of Divine 
interposition. The church was edified but with one example 
of that faith which successfully evokes the spirit of healing, 
and gives efficacy to the fervent prayer of a holy prince. 
One instance, however, was enough for the purpose: one 
miracle, eyen in these unbelieving and, degenerate days, was 
esteemed sufficient “to prove that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the only true Church of God!” 

The most Reverend Dr. Murray has, indeed, no doubt 
whatever that this recovery of articulation in a female tongue, 
was the eflect of an immediate interposition of Almighty 
power. | 


‘* Still,’ says he, * aware of the great responsibility which we 
should incur by pledging ourselves to you, beloved brethren, and 
te the world, for the existence of a fact so truly wonderful, we 
paused before we would give public utterance to our private con- 
viction on so important a subject. We returned to the convent 
after an interval of several days; we subjected all the circum- 
stances of this extraordinary case to a new and rigid enquiry; we 
collected information on the spot from every source within our 
reach ; we weighed it in the presence of the God of truth; we 
called in to our aid the wisdom and intelligenee of our reverend 
brethren, the Roman Catholic clergy of this city, and we have the 
consolation of knowing that our judgment is supported by their 
unanimous opinion, when we declare, as we hereby do declare, on 
what appears to us most unquestionable evidence, that the cure 
a was effected on the person of the said Mary Stuart on the 
Jet of August, instant, is the effect ef a supernatural agency ; an 
effect which we cannot contemplate withoot {oaling in our ier 
soul an trresistible conviction that this is the finger of God,” 


The bigotry and ignorance of this declaration are truly 
remarkable in the nineteenth century; when the nature of 
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the human frame, and the power of imagination are so much 
better understood than they were two hundred years ; 
Prince Hohenlohe appears to be a profounder man than Dr. 
Murray. In his earnest exhortation to his female applicants 
to excite in the recesses of their hearts the most unbounded con- 
fidence that they will be heard; he displays his acquaintance 
with the true and proximate cause of his success. He knows 
well that the solemn preparation of a sacramental confession, 
the receiving of the eucharist, and the assurance that a thou- 
sand masses and ten thousand prayers are offered up at the 
same moment for their recovery, cannot fail to make such an 
impression on the imagination as will, in all probality, * 
duce a salutary change on the morbid habits of their bodies. 
He may fail, indeed, in a thousand cases; but the chances 
are considerably in his favour that, among the innumerable 
diseases of the mind and body which assail the slothful in- 
mates of a convent, the whims, and “ stagnations,” of an ex- 
tensive sisterhood, and the ignorant or credulous or fanatical 
or fraudulent acquiescence of the clergy, he will achieve 
something to decorate his name with the reputation for which 
he sighs as a reverend and holy prince. 

Without reverting again to the miracles of the Abbé Paris, 
all of which were either fictions or the mere result of imagi- 
nation, air, and exercise, we might appeal to the experience 
even of the least informed of our readers in support of the 
fact, that diseases are, every day, brought on and cured by the 
excited action of the mind on the nerves and fluids. We 
have been told that there is in some part of Argyleshire, an 
ancient well dedicated to St. Finnan, the waters of which, on 
the anniversary of the saint’s death, are supposed to possess 
an extraordinary power of healing. Every year, some band 
of sickly pilgrims repair to the consecrated spring, in the 
hope of leaving behind them their indigestions, obstructions, 
scurvies, schrophulas, and epilepsies: and after certain rites 
are performed, a portion of scripture read, and prayers pro- 
nounced, the patients are dipped in the pure element, recom- 
mended to the mercy of God and the intercessious of his ser- 
vant Finnan; and every year, two or three individuals re- 
turn home completely cured. ‘The wholesome exercise and 
change of air which attend the journey into the land of 
mountains ; the exertion of mind and body whilst they are 
there ; and the hope of being restored to health as others 
have been before them, are circamstances which operate 
astonishingly in favour of the invalids, as well as in that of the 
Caledonian confessor’s medical reputation. The Presbyte- 
rian ministers look on, and learn: they understand the pro- 
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cess perfectly ; and when they find that a rheamatie or epi- 
leptic patient bas got rid of ber complaints by a trip into the 
Highlands, they extol the effects of exercise, of faith, and of 
hope. They are not sv foolish as Dr. Murray of Dublin, 
who could not hear that a woman had resumed the use of her 


tongue without filling Ireland with the announcement of a 


miracle! Could Hohenlohe set a leg, or reduce a fracture, 


or restore an eye, there would be some room for boasting: 
but merely to wind up the machinery of a female tongue, 
which sullenness or fanaticism had subjected to a temporary 
silence, is really no miracle in any part of his Majesty's 
dominions. 

We know not that a more valuable contribution could be 
to the knowledge of human nature than a medical work, set- 
ting forth, by means of well chusen examples, the effect of 
strong emotion on the generation and cure of diseases. A 
singular illustration of this principle once fell out under our 
own observation. A lady, the mother of a large family, had 
been long afflicted with rheumatism of the most obstinate and 
acute description. She was unable to move either hand to 
her head, and her fingeis were rigid and motionless. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that she could move from her chair 
to her bed. In these circumstances a favourite child was 
taken suddenly ill; and so alarming were the symptoms that, 
in the course of a few hours, the physician informed her that 
there was not the most distant hope of recovery. The 
mother was struck as with a thunder-bolt. She threw herself 
on her knees in an agony of grief, and gave vent to her feel- 
ings in most impassioned prayer. The child died, but the 
parent was cured. She rose from the bed-side with a free 
and elastic motion ; recovered the use of her limbs; and en- 
joyed for some years a comparatively good state of health. 
The disorder, it is trae, has again in some measure recurred : 
but the suddenness and completeness of the relief which she 
experienced on the occasion now described, was at least as 
much a miracle as the partial recovery of Miss Stuart in the 
convent of St. Joseph at Dublin. 

We could mention many other instances in which gouty 
and rheumatic affections have been counteracted or removed 
by the influence of strong feeling. But such minuteness is 
by no means necessary, as there are books within the reach of 
every competent reader which will remove from his mind 
every trace of doubt in regard to this important law of our 
nature. In the ‘* Observationes Physico-Medice” of Pechlin, 
as quoted by the author of the Criterion, we meet with a 
great variety of cures effected in this manner. He states 
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that fevers, agues, gouts, and other similar complaints have 
been removed by exciting terror or surprize in the minds of 
the patients: and what is still more extraordinary, he men- 
tions the case of a physician at Hamburgh who was cured of 
a rupture by the same cause. ‘Iwo cases of gout and of an 
inveterate ague and jaundice he describes as having fallen 
under his own personal knowledge ; and adds, that health was 
restored in both instances (alter every usual remedy had been 
tried in vain,) by the joy that was felt on hearing good news. 
So great, indeed, does he regard the power of the mind in de- 
termining the operation and efficacy of medicines, that it will 
not only diminish or increase their usnal effects, but even 
change their operation so entirely as to make them produce 
results directly the reverse of what they would naturally have 
done ; communicating a healing quality to the most inade- 
quate means, even to a bread pill disguised as a medicine, 
and swallowed with sufficient confidence in the skill of him 
who administers it. 

Fienus, in his book ‘“* De Viribus Imaginationis,” brings 
forward a great number of cases to prove the wonderful 
effects produced by strong desire and implicit confidence. 
The medicine exhibited is comparatively a trifle; the power 
of healing is lodged in the mind of the patient; the sanative 
virtue is derived, in most instances, from the views and feel- 
ings of the invalid. Dr. Mead, in his well known work en- 
titled ‘‘ Medica Sacra,” and Malbranche in his ‘‘ Recherche 
de la Verité,” have made great additions to the facts of this 
description ; narrating such avariety of wonderful cures, and 
not less wonderful diseases, occasioned by mental excitement, 
as completely throws into the shade all the miracles of the 
most revered and holy Prince of Bamberg. 

It is amazing that Ireland is the only place where such 
things are unknown ; and that learned prelates should expose 
their ignorance, their credulity, or their fanaticism, by as- 
cribing to the direct and immediate operation of Divine 
power one of the most common facts of medical history. If 
their conduct in this matter has any other source than mere 
ignorance, and if the motives for their activity are not strictly 
identifiable with pious zeal and the love of truth, we bave to 
assure them that the object for which they have consented to 
sacrifice so much, will not ultimately be attained. Instead of 
establishing their favourite position, that the Roman Catholic 
church is the only true Church of God, they will afford a 
new occasion to those who have at all times been sufficiently 
disposed to charge that communion with “ lying wonders,” 
and the mysteries of rr 
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The “ Letter to Francis Jeffery, Esq.” is a clever and 
rather imposing production. It is obviously the work of 
a Roman Catholic, who comes forth prepared to meet the 
Reviewer in the general field of controversy in regard to the 
continuance of miracles in the Christian church ; and to argue 
the particular case of Hohenlohe’s cures on the broad prin- 
ciples of Scriptural promise and ecclesiastical tradition. The 
question which is bere placed at issue respects, we may ob- 
serve, that intricate subject of enquiry which occupied so 
unprofitably the genius of Middleton, and the learning of 
Dodwell. ‘The disputes of Protestants on a topic so extremely 
interesting afford to the Romanist the materials of a real 
triumph: and as almost all writers admit that supernatural 
powers were continued in the church for several centuries 
after the apostolic age, it is certainly by no means imperti- 
nent to ask, at what period they ceased to be enjoyed, and 
what was the change of circumstances in the condition of the 
Christian world, which rendered unnecessary a means of con- 
version so likely to prove effectual, and an evidence for the 
divine origin of our holy faith, so well fitted to put to silence 
the tongues of gainsayers. ‘The pamphlet now before us is, 
we repeat, ably and plausibly written : and although it fails to 
establish any particular case of miraculous interposition, it 
yoes far to remove the common objections, or rather perhaps 
the common impression against the probability of its occur- 
rence. Whilst Mr. Finlayson endeavours to make out that, 
certain individuals among the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland have been engaged in a plot, in order to impose 
upon mankind the belief of a false miracle, the author of the 
“Letter” employs his talents in the more pleasant task of 
convincing the religious world that such events are still to 
be expected, even in the ordinary state of the church; and 
consequently, that it savours of an we ry scepticism to be 


slow in admitting the evidence upon which they are revealed 
to us. 
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Art. IX. Practical Observations in Surgery. By Henr 
Earle, F.R.S. Assistant Surgeon to St. Batholomew’s 
Hospital, and Surgeon to the Foundling. 8vo. 230 pp. 
8s. Gd. Underwood. 1823. 

ArT. X. Observations on Fractures of the Neck of the 
Thigh-Bone, being an Appendix to the Work on Dis- 
locations and Fractures of the Joints. By Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart. F.R.S. Surgeon to the King, &c, &c. 
dto. St pp. 2W.2s. Longman & Co, 1823 
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Art. XI. Remarks, by the Author, on Sir Astley Cooper's 
Reply to his Critical Observations on Fracture of the 
Neck of the Femur, &c. &c. 8vo. 8pp. Underwood. 
1824. 


Ir has occasionally been insinuated by the enemies of our 
fame, that The British Critic is over fond of controversy. 
This is so far from being the case, that we do our best to 
keep entirely out of its seductive vortex. We have, at least, 
twenty unnoticed controversies at this hour in our cabinet ; 
whose parents and children, and various other relatives cease 
not to remind us that their writings are before the world, and 
that the judgment of the literary public is retarded by our in- 
excuseable silence. In spite of these flattering solicitations, 
we continue obstinately mute, and refuse to say a word more 
upon the subjects by which Christendom is divided. We 
have allowed the Plymouth Antinomians to run their course 
unmolested. We have had no hand in the chastisement 
bestowed upon Dr. Hawker. We have patched up a truce 
with Dr. Chalmers ; and have not replied to Mr. Irving’s 
remarks upon his “‘ unregenerate reviewers *.” We have left 
Dr. Henderson to tell how the Bible Society has turned 
Mahometan—and published the Koran in the garb of the 
Gospel. Nor are we sure that we shall be tempted by the 
forthcoming answer of Professor Lee, to bestow even upon 
this momentous question, the care and consideration which it 
threatens to require. In fact, we are heartily tired of 
squabbling. It has a bad effect on the temper—it spoils our 
nights’ rest—it takes away our appetite—impedes our di- 
gestion, and sends us, precisely where we had rather not go— 
to the doctors. In this charitable yar of mind, our 
notice was unluckily directed to the ‘‘ Fractures of the Neck 
of the Femur,”—and we plunged at once into controversies, 
of which the very existence was previously unknown to us. 
We had supposed that these disputes were confined to 
religion and politics. We never dreamed of an othodox 
method of beating legs, or a heterodox stratagem for splicing 
them. We had heard with some incredulity of the odium 
theologicum—but had yet to learn the extent of the odium 
pathologicum. Willing to communicate recent discoveries, 
and to render our readers as much at home on these subjects 





—_ 


* See the Preface to the third edition of the “ Orations,” the most 
coxcombical and the least Christian production which Mr. Irving has given to 
the world. 
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as we are, we propose to make a few remarks upon the 
interesting and important controversy, respecting fractures 
of the neck of the thigh. The dispute has been conducted 
by distinguished men ; one of them has long stood in the 
foremost rank of his profession. The other is in the enjoy- 
ment of extensive and well merited reputation. ‘They write 
upon a subject of very general interest; and it touches us 
more nearly every day we live. 

Looking forward to the time at which “ our steps shall be- 
come vacillating, and our bones become friable,” when we 
may expect a heavy fall, and a painful fracture, our first 

repossessions, we must confess, were strongly in favour of 

fr. Earle. Sir Astley Cooper had pronounced certain frac - 
tures incurable.— Mr. Earle undertakes to cure them. Sir 
Astley says, that he who breaks a certain portion of bone, 


must dispense with an inch or two of the original length of 


his leg, and wear a high-heeled shoe,for life—Mr. Earle 
promises to preserve the limb, and take away nothing but the 
shoe. Sir Astley maintains that the desired cure never has 
taken place, and never will take place.— Mr. Earle says, that 
if it has not, it nevertheless both may and shall. Out of their 
own profession, therefore, there can be no doubt which of the 
combatants will have most followers. Nil desperandum is 
the motto which drives men to the doctors ; when they fairly 
tell us that they cannot cure us, we are wont as fairly to wish 
them a good morning. 

It is not in our power to give a regular analysis of Mr. 
Earle’s volume, an outline of his opinions may be seen in the 
following passages. ° 


**] have the misfortune to differ in opinion from a_ highly 
eminent practitioner with regard to the possibility of union of the 
neck of the thigh-bone, when broken within the cupsular ligament ; 
and as that gentleman has recently given his sentiments on this 
subject to the profession, I am particularly desirous to submit mine 
also to their consideration, that they may judge between us. 

‘Sir Astley Cooper, in his recent work on Fractures and Dislo- 
cations, has stated it as his opinion, that perfect union under such 
circumstances cannot take place, and that more or less deformity 
and lameness must be the inevitable consequence of these acci- 
dents. 

** Such is the doctrine which he has for many years inculcated into 
the minds of his numerous pupils; and this doctrine is now gone 


forth into the world with the stamp of his name, and the sanction 
of his extensive experience’. 
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© In the ijth Number of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, Dr. Johnson ob- 
seives, ‘ it has beeu falselw stated that Sir A. Cooper has said that unin of the 
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‘‘ It is with great deference, therefore, that | come forward to | | 
combat his opinion; but as I conceive it to be erroneous, and Ht 
think it can be proved to be so, I am sure that the candour of . 
that gentleman will justify me in his eyes; and my duty to the | 
public and to the profession will be a sufficient answer to the tt 
charge of presumption in any other quarter: for it inust be obvious Hf 


to every one, that opinions so confideutly asserted, emanating from 
such high authority, must necessarily chill the spirit of inquiry, and 
consequently impede the progress of improvement. 

“In proof of the justice of these remarks I may mention, that 
in a paper lately read before the Medico-Chirurgical Society, de- 
scribing a very ingenious apparatus for fractures of the lower ex- 
tremities, the author, an old pupil of Sir A. Cooper’s, employs the 
following language in speaking of fractures within the articula- 
tion :-— i, B 

‘“« ¢ On fractures through the cervix femoris it is unnecessary to 
make any remark, as, from the nature of the accident, let the limb 
be placed in either position, we shall meet with the same unfortu- 
nate termination.’ 

“ T have repeatedly heard similar sentiments expressed by other 
pupils of the same school, 1 might add, that the unqualified lan- 
guage of most of the reviews and journals has so far extended the 
influence of the opinions which have been broached by Sir A. 
Cooper, as to render it doubly necessary that some one should 
come forward to investigate the real merits of the case." Farle’s 
Preface, p. vi. 

Such being the author's design, he proceeds to accomplish 
it by describing the anatomy of the thigh-joint, and the 
symptoms which attend fractures of the neck of the femur. 
Respecting the latter, he differs materially from the opinions 
promulgated by Sir Astley, and there is much apparent rea- 4 
son in the grounds of his dissent: but on which side the trath / 
really lies, we take not upon ourselves to determine. The | 
principal points in dispute are alluded to in the following | 
passage. 
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“ Sir Astley Cooper, it is true, affirms, that he has never met 
with union by bone within the articulation, but that he has when 
the fracture was external to it. As many of Sir Astley’s re 
must. have escaped any post mortem examination, the facts, in 
many instances, must rest upon his assertion; and as the diagnos- 
tics which he has advanced of the two cases appear to me to be 
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fracture of the neck of the thigh-bone wasimpossible,’ [tis true that Sir Astley 
has introduced a saving clause, in which he says, that to deny the possibility of 
such an occurrence would be presumptuous; but it is equally true that the whole 
tenour of his work conveys the unpression that union will not take plece, anck that 
it is quite in vain to expect, or attempt to promote it ; and the practice which he 
pursees, and which he recommends to others, is founded upon this principle.” 
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incorreet, as indeed I have endeavoured to prove, it is quite legi- 
timate to suppose that, in some instances, he may have treated one 
case for the other ; and as, under the supposition of fracture ex. 
ternal to the capsule, he would endeavour to favour the union by 
rest and extension, it is by no means improbable that he may oc- 
casionally have succeeded in ebtaining bony anion without being 
aware of his success. . 

“ That Sir Astley Cooper may not in general have succeeded in 
obtaining bony union within the articulation, I can perfectly un- 
derstand, from his own description of the accident, from the mode 
in which he has been led to view the case, and the treatment he 
recommends to be adopted. As I am now contending for a very 
opposite doctrine, I must rely on that gentleman's candour to ex- 
cuse my making very free with his publication, and openly and 
candidly stating my objections. I yo have done this under the 
mask of an anonymous reviewer, and thus have escaped the re- 
sponsibility I am now incurring ; but it is more consistent with my 
feelings, openly to avow my opinion of the causes of his want of 
success. 

‘“* First, then, I believe, that, in many instances of fracture 
within the capsule, the examinations to which Sir Astley recom- 
mends that patients should be subjected, may have ruptured the 
remaining portion of the reflected layers of fibrous and synovial 
membrane, and thus have not only tended to insulate the head of 
the bone, but to increase the irritability of the surrounding muscles, 
and to create considerable inflammation in the synovial membrane. 
After describing the various directions in which the limb may be 
moved, and the different degree of pain produced by these various 
manipulations, he proceeds thus: 

“ «Tn order to em a still more decided judgment of this acci- 
dent, after the patient has been examined in the recumbent pos- 
ture, let him be directed to stand by his bedside, supported by an 
assistant, so as to bear his weight on the sound limb; the surgeon 
then observes most distinctly the shortened state of the injured 
leg, the toes rest on the ground, but the heel does not reach it; 
the knee and foot are everted, and the prominence of the lip is di- 
minished.’ 

‘‘ These indications are not, however, sufficient to satisfy Sir 
Astley, and therefore he proceeds thus: 

“ * On ordering the patient to attempt to bear upon the injured 
limb, he finds himself incapable of doing so without considerable 
pail, which seems to be produced by the psoas, iliaeus, and obtu- 
rator externus muscles being put upon the stretch in the at- 
tempt, as well as by the pressure of the broken neck of [the bone 
against the interior surface of the capsular ligament, and there will 
be a greater or less projection of the trochanter, propertional to 
the length of the fractured cervix femeris attached to it. A cré- 
pitus like that which accompanies other fractures might be ex- 
pected to occur in these accidents; but it is not discoverable when 
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the patient is resting on his back with the limb shortened; but if 
the leg be drawn down, so as to bring the limbs to the same length, 
and rotation be then performed, the crepitus is sometimes observed 
from the broken ends of the bone being thus brought inte con- 
tact, but the rotation inwards most easily detects it.’ 

“ Now, if the generality of Sir Astley’s qnoony and particu- 
larly those in Guy’s Hospital, have had all these indications of 
fracture demonstrated upon their persons, It is not difficult to un- 
derstand the great degree of shortening of the limb, and destruc- 
tion of the fibrous periosteum, which he has found in fractures 
within the capsule. I have already commented on the worse than 
inutility of such examinations in another part of this work, and onl 
revert to the subject to explain one source of failure in Sir Astley’s 
practice. 

“ The next circumstance is the prejudice which he acknowledges 
has existed in his mind for the lnat thirty years on this sybject, 
which may fairly be supposed to have prevented him from making 
any very effectual attempt to remove the difficulties attending the 
treatment, the greatest of which he acknowledges to be the se- 
curing the pelvis during the operations of nature. So very far in- 
deed has this prejudice carried him, as to induce him to express 
himself in the following strong language: ‘ It is gratifying to find 
opinions, which have been for thirty years delivered in my lectures, 
confirmed by the observations of intelligent and ObperHing, RAEI i 
and therefore it was with pleasure I read the account of Mr. Colles 
of Dublin, who found a similar want of ossific union in fractures 
within the capsule.’ It would, I humbly conceive, have been some- 
what more gratifying to have found that this opprobrium had been 
removed from our profession, and that the deformity, lameness, 
and misery of our patients had been diminished or prevented, 

‘“« This strong bias has, indeed, evidently influenced the practice 
which Sir Astley recommends to be pursued, and which is the 
third source of his want of success. This consists in the placing a 
pillow under the whole length of a limb, and another rolled up 
under the knee, and thus extending the limb for ten days or @ 
fortnight; at the end of which period the patient is to rise daily, 
and sit up ina high chair, to prevent any painful flexion, ‘ Our 
hospital patients,’ he says, ‘ treated in this manner, are allowed in 
a few days to walk with crutches; after a time a stick is substituted 
for the crutches, and in a few months they are able to use the 
limb without any adventitious support,’ but of course with the limb 
shortened for the remainder of their lives. When the fracture is 
ascertained to be exterior to the capsule, he adopts a different 
practice, 

“It must be very apparent, that under such treatment no pa- 
tient can recover without lameness, and that ossific union is quite 
impossible. How long he has adopted this plan of treating, or, 
more property speaking, of abandoning patients, he does not 
state.” Earle, p. 81. 
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It is not surprising that Sir Astley should take offence at 
parts of the foregoing statement. ‘I'he reflection upon the 
examinations to which patients are subjected at Gny’s 
Hospital might have been spared or suftened. But these 
doctors, after all, are the very best of controversialists. Ac- 
customed to the use of the knife and the cautery, they cut 
and burn without remembering that flesh can feel; and until 
‘* the indications” of suffering “* have been demonstrated upon 
their own persons” they seem to have no compassion for the 
persons of others. Sir Astley’s powers of dissection are not 
inferior to those of his antagonist, witness the following cri- 
ticisms upon Mr. Earle’s statement. 


«To proceed. Our author says, page 22.—* Diagnosis.— Where 
a person, previously in full possession of the locomotive powers of 
his limb, after the receipt of any injury, and particularly a fall upon 
his trochanter, becomes suddenly deprived of that power; accom- 
panied by a remarkable consciousness of incapacity in the injured 
member ; and when, from the position and direction of the limb, 
it is obvious that there is no dislocation, a strong presumption 
must arise that a fracture has taken place.’ 

‘ Again, page 23. ‘ I cannot quit this subject without depre- 
cating, in the strongest terms, the cruelty and impropriety of what 
is termed satisfying yourself that there is a fracture, and its precise 
situation.’ 

* Page 24. * To return, then; —This symptom of a total and 
sudden privation of the power of motion, after a fall on the tro- 
chanter, should always be regarded as diagnostic of a fracture.’ 

‘Good God! is this written by an English surgeon? in the land 
of John Hunter, the minute investigator of nature, whether in 
health or disease? ‘This is, indeed, cutting the gordian knot! 
What ! shal] not the surgeon satisfy himself there is a fracture, and 
its nature, before he exposes his patient to a confined position of 
great duration? for, if the surgeon be not suffered tu examine the 
limb, when is that confinement to terminate? Are such doctrines 
to be taught, such advice to be given to young men just Stat 
in their profession, that they need learn nothing of these cases 
For if a man has a fall, and a consciousness of inability, his limb is 
decided to be fractured! Certainly it will save a great deal of time 
in studying the profession. and a great deal of trouble in knowing 
the nature of the case the surgeon is called upon to treat.’ 

“Ifthe advice which the author has givea in the foregoing quo- 
tations, is adopted by: young men, w ho come to London for in- 
struction, when they return "a the country, to settle in practice, 
they would all be ruined.” Cvoper, p. 10. 


These remarks are very unfair, and, with the strong case 
which their writer has in store, it was not necessary to mis- 
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represent his opponent’s meaning. Mr. Earle has expressly 
declared, in words not quoted by Sir Astley, “ that a few 
days will declare whether the suspicion of fracture be well or 
ill founded,” and that, at all events, ‘‘ it is better that a few 

ersons should be confined for a somewhat longer period than 
is absolutely necessary, than that many should have their 
sufferings increased and their recovery prevented, or re- 
tarded.” ‘The writer of these sentences is not entitled to the 
censure contained in our last extract. 

Taking leave, however, of these bony excrescences upon 
the works of both our anatomists, let us proceed to the real 
matter in dispute. Mr. Earle offers the following proofs of 
the possibility of reunion within the articulation. 


‘«* But it may be urged, that I have hitherto only adduced argu- 
ments in opposition to the reasons which have been assigned for the 
want of bony union, and that the onus proband: rests with me to 
show!that bony union has taken place. It is not sufficient, it may 
be said, to point out the circumstances which have hitherto inter- 
rupted the union by bone, but I must prove that ossific union has 
actually taken place. 

‘That such an occurrence, without any lameness, or perceptible 
shortening of the limb, has happened several times in the course 
of my experience, I am perfectly satisfied of in my own mind; but 
as the individuals are either now living, or bave died without afford. 
ing me an opportunity of ascertaining the actual state of their limbs, 
I cannot reasonably expect to gain implicit credence to all the tes- 
timony which I might offer upon this subject. By actual dissec- 
tion, however, I have proved the E prema ws of fracture existing 
without the periosteum and synovial membrane being completely 
torn through. By dissection, also, I have proved that union has 
taken place within the capsule, and that so firm and rigid, as to be 
inseparable even after maceration, and which required boiling for a 
considerable time before it could be overcome. 

** The following are the particulars of the case in which this oc- 
curred :—One of the nurses belonging to the hospital, aged 74, 
was knocked down in the street by a horse, and fractured the neck 
of the thigh, in the year 1808. She was an old emaciated woman, 
and had been much addicted to drinking. I did not attend her 
until nearly three weeks after the accident, when I found the limb 
retracted and foot everted. Very little attention had been paid to 
her during this interval. By gentle and continued extension I drew 
down the limb nearly to its proper length, when a very evident cre- 
pitus was perceptible. ‘The limb was maintained in this situation 
by means of a splint, of a peculiar make, which I had constructed 
for cases of this description, and which I shall mention hereafter. 
The patient was placed on a a bed, which admitted of her 
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passing her motions without moving the pelvis. She was kept in 
this position for seven weeks, when the apparatus was removed. She 
had an old ulcer in her leg, which the peculiar construction of the 
splint admitted of being dressed daily without inconvenience. She 
was allowed to move the limb about in bed, and at the end of a 
week was permitted to rise for a short time. Considerable edema 
of the leg took place, the wound became irritable, and erysipelatous 
inflammation spread up the limb, and eventually carried her off; 
she died exactly thirteen weeks from the receipt of the accident. 
On examination, two fractures were found ; an oblique one extend- 
ing through the greater part of the trochanter major, which was 
split into two portions, and reaching to the trochanter minor ; the 
other a transverse fracture within the articulation. Both of these 
had very firmly united, as it was believed by bone ; but ag much 
discussion arose out of the case, it was submitted to the test of 
boiling, when the union became loosened ; prior to which, no force 
that was applied could move one portion from the other. The 
obliquity of the neck was lost in this case, and the limb shortened 
about three quarters of an ich. Had the patient lived for some 
time longer, there is every reason to believe that the union would 
have been still more consolidated.” Earle, p. 94. 

“I have reserved to the last the highly interesting specimens in 
the possession of Mr. Abernethy, which were found by Mr. Stan- 
ley in the body of a subject in the dissecting-room. As it is Mr. 
Stanley’s intention to publish a description of these bones, I will 
only so far anticipate that gentleman’s account by stating, that they 
were both found in the same subject; that the fracture on the right 
side was entirely within the articulation, and on the left side par- 
tially ; that there was very little shortening of the limbs, arising 
only from the loss of obliquity in the neck; and lastly, that the 
most perfect osseous union has taken place, which can be traced 
through the whole substance of the neck, in the different sections 
which Mr. Stanley has made. 

‘* This case must, I think, be admitted by the most sceptical, 
and must at once place the possibility of such an ocurrence on the 
firm basis of actual demonstration. Nothing is known respecting 
the case, cither as to the mode of treatment, or whether both the 
bones were fractured at the same time. 

*« If it were allowable to hazard an opinion on the subject, I 
should feel disposed to attribute the accident to a perpendicular 
fall which may have broken both necks at the same time; and I 
think it is highly probable that the firm and perfect union which 
has taken place may be referrible to the total inability to move 
either the pelvis or extremities, which must have been the neces- 
sary consequence of such an accident; for it is hardly possible to 
conceive a more totally helpless state than that to which a person 
under such circumstances would be reduced. 

* Whether this opinion be correct or not, the fact of bony union 
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cannot be controverted; and one single fact of the possibility of 
such an occurrence is sufficient ; for 
* The first great cause, i 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;” 
and we may hence conclude, that bony union is possible under ‘| 
more favourable circumstances than have usually occurred.””— | 
Earle, p. 99. | 


Sir Astley Cooper dissects these cases minutely, and shews 4 | 
clearly enough, that they do not establish Mr. Earle’s case. 
We prefer, however, quoting the summary of his opinions 
contained in the following passage. 


‘As a proof that the general principle which I have stated is cor- 
rect, in the appendix to the second edition of my work I have pro- 
duced the following forty-three cases, from different collections, of 
non-union by bone, of fractures of the neck of the thigh-bone. 


In St. Thomas's collection ........++.. 7 specimens 
In the College of Surgeons ...........- 1 ditto 
In St. Bartholomew’s+e++seeeeeeeeeeees 6 ditto 
At Dublin eccccccecvccccecevees sees -+ 12 ditto 
In Mr. Langstaffe’s, of Basinghall-street 6 ditto 
In Mr. Bell and Mr. Shaw’s+++++-+-++++ 6 ditto 
In Mr, Brooke’s «-ceeesessvecesesees Zditto 
In Dr. Monro's eeeesevecsesvcseeesess FY ditto 
Mr. Mayo’s collection ++++eeeee.seeees 1 ditto 
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“‘ To these I have now to add another, from an experiment upon 
a living animal: while, upon the opposite side of the question, only 
a single instance, upon which the mind can for a moment dwell, 
has yet been produced; and in this, the same appearances were 
found in both the thigh-bones, and even these resembled what I 
have several times observed in the dead body, arising from a soft- 
ened state of the bones. I have given a plate of some of these 
appearances, and the preparations I shall at all times be happy to 
shew to any of my professional brethren who may wish to see them. 

** But in speaking of fractures of the neck of the thigh-bone with. 
in the capsule of the joint, I have been necessarily led to describe 
those which are external to it, as well as that to which the trochan- 
ter major is subject; and as the descriptions which I have given 
have been objected to, it is proper I should examine these objec- 
tions in detail. 

‘* But first let me observe, that I did expect an experience of near 
forty years would have been attempted to be contradicted by nu- 
merous dissections of these cases, and by experiments upon living 
animals, as these are the only modes by which the point can be 
determined. 

Ts it a fact, or is it not, that fractures of the neck of the thigh. 
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bone generally unite by ligament? No argument can ever settle 
the question ; it is to be decided only by observation. 

‘« Is it a fact, or is it not, that fractures of the neck of the bone, 
external to the capsule, and into the cancelli of the trochanter, and 
the other species of fracture at this part, viz. that through the tro- 
chanter major, unite by bone? Dissection and experiment only 
can prove or disprove it.” Cooper, p. 5. 

‘** To conclude ; the remarks of our author have led me to think 
better of my work than 1 had previously been disposed to do; for, 
although it is quite clear he felt no disposition to conceal my faults, 
he has not succeeded in detecting a single error. If, by observa. 
tion, by dissection, or by experiment, he had shewed me to be 
wrong, I would be the first to acknowledge it; for I hold it to be 
the strongest evidence of a feeble mind to refuse the confession of 
error. I was much pleased with Mr. John Hunter, when attending 
his lectures, for the following remark to a pupil who observed to 
him, that he had given a different opinion upon a subject in that 
evening’s lecture, from that of the preceding year.—‘ Well, and 
what then,’ said Mr. Hunter, ‘ God forbid that I should not be 
better informed this year than I was the last, for I hope every year 
to improve.’ 

‘‘ If from my pen even some substantial errors had fallen, they 
ought to have hen excused by those who know that the work was 
written by one whose time was variously and almost constantly 
employed in lectures, in hospital and in private practice; and, in- 
stead of endeavouring to blazon them abroad,—as his object, he 
says, was to benefit the profession,—it would have manifested a 
better mode of thinking to have pointed them out in private, that 
they might have been corrected in another edition. 

“ When /orty-five cases of united fracture of the neck of the 
os femoris are shewn against my forty-four of non-union, I will give 
up my general se of non-union ; and when five cases * of 
fractures decidedly into the capsule are produced, of union by bone 
of this fracture (by surgical treatment), without lameness or short- 
ening of the limb, and the person walks better than he now does 
by the ligementous union, I shall say that he who effected it de- 
serves well of his country; but, until that period arrives, I shall 
continue of my present opinion. 

‘It is a reproach to some few of our English surgeons that the 
French, who formerly thought these cases admitted of ossific union, 
are now advertising a large reward for the best account of the 
cause that they do not unite by bone.”’ Cooper, p. 42. 


We know not how Mr. Earle can invalidate the force of 
this reasoning. In our own case we confess it has changed the 
epizion whic hiv we formed upon the first perusal of the Prac- 
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One case uf union w ould not suffice, if one could be produced as the effect of 
surgical treatment; because, we know that a fractured patella will, in a very rare 
case, unite by bone, and so will a fracture of the olecranon.”’ 
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tical Observations. And admitting, therefore, with Mr. 
Earle, that it is not yet expedient to give up the cure as 
hopeless, and highly admiring the ingenious machinery by 
which he proposes to facilitate it, we cannot see that he has 
disproved Sir Astley Cooper's assertions. 

On the whole, the question rests just where it ought to do. 
It is not alittle to the credit of the profession which these 
gentlemen adorn, that a point of this natare should be dis- 
cussed with so much zeal and ability, and a few occasional 
sallies of rival hospitalship may be easily overlooked or for- 
given. The more experienced, and of course, therefore, the 
more cautious of the two, does not anticipate any good effect 
from experiments which have not hitherto proved successfal, 
The younger and more sanguine applies himself vigorously 
to the task, and leaves nothing undone which ingenuity and 
talent can suggest towards remedying a deficiency which they 
alike deplore. Bystanders look calmly on, confident that the 
issue can be dishonourable to neither party, and may be highly 
advantageous to the public. 











ArT. XII. An Inquiry into the Authenticity of various 
Pictures and Prints, which, from the decease of the Poet 
to our own Times, have been offered to the Public as Por- 
traits of Shakspeare : containing a careful Examination of 
the Evidence on which they claim to be received ; by which 
the pretended Portraits have been rejected, the genuine con- 
Jirmed and established. Illustrated by accurate and 
Jinished Engravings, by the ablest Artists, from such ori- 
ginals as were of indisputable Authority. By James Boa- 
den, Esq. pp- 8vo. 15s. Triphook. 1824, 


Y ARs have now elapsed without any serious disputes re- 
specting Shakspeare. We have been allowed to read him 
im peace and quietness, without having our attention called 
off by the jingling of his commentators’ bells. Mr. Boaden 
seems to grieve over this general pacification, and to sigh for 
a return of the sprightly days of a Steevens and a Malone. 
He enters into the departed quarrels of these mighty rivals 
with the true spirit of a a partizan, and mentions them even 
now in terms of like or dislike which were sufficiently ab- 
surd thirty years ago. 

In spite however of this vexatious propensity, by which his 
labours are much disfigared, we have to thank Mr. Boaden 
for an amusing dissertation, He is too much in earnest to 
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be tiresome, and if we smile at hearing how he turns from 
the poetry to the picture, and from the picture back again 
to the poetry, we are still compelled to assign him an ho- 
nourable place among the most devout idolaters of the bard 
of Avon. 

There are, it seems, four representations of Shakspeare 
which Mr. Boaden considers authentic—Martin Droeshout's 
print on the title page of the first folio edition; the Bust 
in the Church at Stratford, a picture by Cornelius Jansen in 
the collection of the Duke of Somerset, and the Chandos Head, 
from which many engravings have been taken. There are 
many other pretenders, but Mr. Boaden is a curious investi- 
gator of pedigrees, and his researches have not terminated 
fortunately for any but the abovementioned works. Of these 
he presents us with very beautiful engravings by Turner, 
Scriven, and Swaine; and without searing to the height of 
our author's enthusiasm, we must admit that Turner’s mez- 
zotinto from the picture by Jansen conveys the idea of a very 
extraordinary and highly gifted man. As a specimen of Mr. 
Boaden’s manner, we extract the principal parts of his ac- 
count of the Felton bead; a picture which Mr. Stevens pa- 
tronized, and our author not undeservedly denounces. 


*‘ We find it to have been purchased out of an old house, where 
Shakspeare and his friends used to resort—T'he Boar’s Head, which 
he had immortalized by the presumed resort of Falstaff and Hal ; 
but which there is no syllable on record to prove was ever frequented 
by Shakspeare and his friends. 

* On he lith August, 1794, nearly two years afterwards, Mr. 
Wilson becomes more communicative to Mr. Steevens, than he had 
been to the purchaser, and adds to his account of the picture, ‘ that it 
was found between four and five year ago, at a broker’s shop in the 
Minories, by a man of fashion, whose name must be concealed,’ 
with a part of whose collection of pictures it came for sale to the 
Museum, attended with the story of the broker. There it was ex- 
hibited for about three months, seen by Lord Leicester and Lord 
Orford, but being mutilated, (not however as to the features, re- 
mark), those discerning noblemen would not purchase it, though 
they both, we are ¢old, allowed its authenticity. 

* The first story seems unaccountably to have forgotten the fire of 
London in 1666, when a strong east wind in a few hours left the 
whole of Eastcheap a mass of smoaking ruins, and the wretched in- 
habitants could think of saving nothing but their lives. If therefore 
such a picture hung in the club-room, to out stare the puritanical 
wretches of the rebellion, there it must have perished, unless, as 
Mr. Steevens suggests, it had been alienated before the fire. But 
it seems it was purchased out of some Boar’s Head, ancient or 
modern ; it might have been snatched away prophetically before 
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the fire alluded to, to be replaced in a succeeding house on the 
same spot. If the old Boar can bear no testimony in its favour, 
the Commentator is desirous to whet the tusks of his modern re- 
presentative. 

‘* Accordingly. though such a miracle were to be expected, or 
at least not disdained, knowing that any original house where Shaks- 
peare used to meet his cotemporary wits, could not possibly exist, 
and thinking himself, the picture to be alienated before the fire, 
he absolutely seems to have imagined it possible, that the Flemish 
painting might have been brought back to a new house erected on 
the old site, and sets out on the most forlorn of all expeditions, to 
hunt after the effects of any modern landlords of the new Boar’s 
Head in Eastcheap. 

“A Mr. Sloman had quitted this celebrated public-house in 
1767, when all its furniture, which devolved to him from the two 
immediate predecessors, was sold off. He, however, declared his 
utter ignorance of any picture on the premises, except a coarse 
daubing of the Gadshill robbery. Philip Jones of Barnard’s Inn, 
the auctioneer, who had sold off Sloman’s effects, was next sought 
for; but, as a common lot, he had himself been knocked down a 
few years ago by Death, and the catalogues of his achievements 
had vanished with him; otherwise, something like a small or obscure 
painting, which had escaped Mr. Sloman’s recollection, (an obscure 
Pr of Shakspeare too, who had bestowed the very sign upon his 

ouse!), might have been found, lotted with other garret lumber, 
in one comprehensive, but neglected heap of rubbish. 

** But the learned authenticator did not stop here. Mr. Brinn, 
Sloman’s predecessor, had left a widow. After her husband's de- 
cease, she had quitted the Cheap, and went into Crooked-lane, com- 
mencing business there as a wire-worker. One, who had been her 
apprentice, (no youth), upon an attempt to wire.draw something 
from him upon the subject, very ingenuously told them, that his 
mistress was so particular in her stories, and told them so often, 
that he could not possibly forget any article that she had communi- 
cated as to the Boar’s Head—that she often spoke of the painting 
that represented the robbery at Gad’s-hill, but never so much as 
hinted at any other picture in the house; and if there had been 
any, he is sure she would not have failed to describe it in her ac- 
counts of her former business and place of abode, which supplied 
a with materials for conversation to the very end of a long 

ife. 

“© So much for Mr. Wilson’s report as to this picture’s having 
been purchased out of the Boar’s Head. Our able refuter of his 
own evidence, here triumphantly remarks—‘ A gentleman, who 
for several years past has collected as many pictures of Shakspeare 
as he could hear of, (in the hope that he might at last procure a 
genuine one), declares, that the Eastcheap legend has accompanied 
the majority of them, from whatever quarter they were transmitted. 
It is therefore high time that picture-dealers should avail them- 
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selves of another story, this being completely worn out, and no 
longer fit for service.” P. 83. 


We are treated with twenty more pages of disquisition 
upon this subject. Steevens is unmercilully assailed through- 
out the whole of them; and the following whimsical argu- 
ments are adduced in order to disprove the authenticity of 
the picture. 


‘« But it is time to be serious. To Mr. Steevens it could not 
but occur, that this gentle speculation had no other tendency than 
to countenance a fraud, which he had himself sufficiently exposed ; 
for the Eastcheap legend it seems accompanied by far the greater 
number of these genuine pictures, produced from time to time! 
But let us a little examine the Prosasititres, which are allowed 
by some, it seems, the influence of facts. Ist. ‘ This picture was 
probably the ornament of a club-room in Eastcheap.’ This first 
probability depends so much upon the second, namely, that ‘ the 
Boar’s Head might have been the favourite tavern of Shakspeare,’ 
that they must be considered together. 

** Now that there was any tavern with the sign of the Boar’s 
Head in Eastcheap, in Shakspeare’s time, is itself exceedingly 
doubtful ; for though the old play of Henry V. told him that there 
was a tavern in EKastcheap that sold good wine, it said nothing about 
the sign of it; and our poet, when he hung up a sign there in his 
own play, hung up one, with which he was familiar in another 
place, namely, near the playhouse in Blackfriars. There was a 
turther propriety in the ascription of this sign to a house frequented 
by Falstaff, namely, that the Boar's Head in Southwark was part of 
the benefaction of Sir John Fastolf to Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
and this is mentioned by Mr. Steevens himself, and his note upon 
the passage in the Ist Part of Henry IV. But the third probability 
is personal to the poet, and requires some little examination before 
it can be allowed the influence of fact. ‘When our author re- 
turned over London-bridge from the Globe Theatre, this was a 
convenient house of entertainment.’ Now all this is gratuitous 
assumption. How is he warranted to assign the poet a residence 
so removed from the scene of his business? His connexion with 
the Blackfriars house did not commence till the year 1604: be- 
sides, when he did act at the Blackfriars, the Globe was shut ; it 
was a summer theatre. That he had often visited the Blackfriars, 
is indeed highly probable. He has satirized the children who 
acted there, furiously, in his Hamlct ; but there is no proof that he 
ever resided within the City, while he acted at the Globe. Mr, 

Malone had the means of proving that Shakspeare’s house stood 

near to the adjacent Bear Garden, and that he always dwelt there 
when in London. 

** But I have something still to say as to this Boar’s Head, and 

its convenience to Shakspeare. We do know that Shakspeare was 

member of a club, but it was not held at the Boar’s Head, nor was 
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it in or near Eastcheap, This was the splendid assdciation of wits 
and scholars and poets, founded by Sir Walter Raleigh, and held 
at the Mermaid in Friday-street. Now Friday-street was exactly 
opposite to Maiden-lane, in which stood the Globe Theatre, on the 
Southwark side of the river, and a sculler most probably would ap- 
pear to Shakspeare infinitely more convenient than the crowded 
perambulation down the Bank-side to the eastward, the passage 
over the bridge, and an equally tiresome progress through the City 
westward to Friday-street.” P. 107. 


It is a pity that so much industry and ingenuity were not 
exerted on a nobler theme. Conjectural criticism respecting 
the Boar’s Head, a balancing of probabilities between a 
sculler and London-bridge, are occupations hardly worthy of 
a genuine admirer of Shakspeare. But Mr. Boaden recon- 
ciles us to his own innocent trifling, by detailing the still 
more excellent fooling of our neighbours. 


** Among the pitiable absurdities which have dishonoured the 
cause of Shakspeare, the most ridiculous is clearly his exhibition 
upon the oaken or mahogany lid of a pair of bellows. I presume 
to call this the ‘brightest invention’ as to him who possessed a 
Muse of FIRE. ‘ To what base uses may we return.” However, 
some little apology is included in the anecdote which attended the 
picture, namely, that this utensil had decorated the chamber of 
Queen Elizabeth, and, under a hasty impatience for warmth, the 
efigy of the poet might have sometimes been pressed by her royal 
hands. This speculation is said to have been once detected by a 
picture cleaner of Paris, who removed the high forehead and mus- 
taches, which denoted the poet, and discovered the more appro- 
priate mobled head of an old lady. However, the fair decoration 
of the bellows soon became, as before, a femme couverte ; and the 
restored head of Shakspeare is now in the possession of Mr. Talma, 
who has bestowed a splendid case upon this unique picture of the 
Bard, which after all may have a stronger resemblance to Shak- 
speare, than the Hamlet, the Macbeth, and the Lear of Ducis, 
bear to the original plays so denominated. I cannot stoop to the 
insertion of the legends and epistles with which these spurious 
mummeries are usually attended :; they are impudently signed Ben 
Jonson, or Poins, or Pystolle; for the knowledge of these fabrica- 
tors is very slender indeed as to the cotemporaries who might have 
been expected to honour him.” P. 150. 


On the whole, the principal charm of this work consists in 
the beauty of the prints. Asa controversialist, the author is 
prejudiced and guerulous; as a Shakspearian, his sublimity 
is within an inch of being ridiculous; and as a writer, he 
wants the art of compressing his materials into a readable 
compass.— These are his defects. His merits are well enough 
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summed up by himself, in a paragraph with which we take 
our leave of his publication. 


‘* This series of engravings, therefore, is to be held as containing, 
in this writer’s opinion, every thing that on any authority can be 
called Shakspeare ; and they each of them, alone, possess very 
strong evidence of authenticity. Droeshout’s print is attested by 
Ben Jonson, and by his partners in the Theatre. The Stratford 
Monument was erected by his son-in-law, Dr. Hall, and executed 
probably by Thomas Stanton, who could not but know his person, 
and probably had some cast to work from. The Chandos picture 
is traced up to Taylor, the poet's Hamlet, and was no doubt painted 
by Burbage. The head by Cornelius Jansen, is marked by that 
painter decidedly Shakspeare, and every reasonable presumption 
assures us that it was painted for Lord Southampton. The head 
by Marshall seems to fea been copied by him from a head by 
Payne, who reduced that by Drocshout, with some variations in 
the dress and attitude. 

* What light these portraits throw upon each other, and thus 
verify the whole, I have brought most strikingly before the spec- 
tator, by shewing the heads as nearly as was practicable, in the 
same size, and in the same direction. I feel them to be executed 
in a manner which has not often been equalled, and will never, | 
believe, be surpassed. The expence has of course been great; 
but the Publisher would withhold nothing, where the perfect ex- 
hibition of Shakspeare was the object. I have thus contributed 
my effort, to make our great and amiable poet's person more ac- 
curately known among us. Every man whom his wit has exhila- 
rated, his wisdom guided, his passion purified, may look with de- 
light and thankfulness in the countenance of his master and his 
friend, and find the perfections of his nature residing there in mild 
and unforced, in clear and unquestionable intelligence.” P. 121. 





| 





Art. XIII. Batavian Anthology ; or, Specimens of the 
Dutch Poets; with remarks on the Poetical Literature 
and Language of the Netherlands, to the End of the 
Seventeenth Century. By John Bowring, Honorary Cor- 
respondent of the Royal Institute of the Netherlands, 
&e. and Harry S. Van Dyk. 12mo. 242 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Taylor and Hessey. 1824. 


“I po know what is boetrie,” said the Dutch merchant to 
Peregrine Pickle. “ Mine broder be great boet, and bab 
written a book so big as all dis cheese.” Fear not, gentle 
reader; Mr. Bowring, to his credit be it spoken, has mode- 
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rated the ponderous infliction of the whole cheese into a di- 
estible pinch of grated parmesan, in the shape of a neat 
ittle pink duodecimo. Resolved, however, that ‘‘his broder” 

of Holland shall share in the benefits of the poetical alien- 

office which already proposes to include Poles, Russians, and 

Spaniards, and be recognized as ‘‘ one great boet,” Mr. 

Bowring has, in the very beginning of his preface, denounced 

a long-forgotten joke of ours with most zealous touchiness, 


“ The language of Holland, the purest of all the Gothic dialects, 
almost exclusively confined to those whose pursuits are in the main 
most unfriendly to literature—for the absorbing thirst of wealth 
soon destroys every other ambition—has been made the subject of 
scorn and contempt, not by those who know it, but by those to 
whom it is wholly unknown— 

* Homini imperito nunquam quidquam injustius ;’ 

and wisdom, at one entrance, has been ‘ quite shut out’ by the in- 
fluence of a ridicule first awakened by presumption, and afterwards 
repeated by bold and credulous ignorance. A work of some lite- 
rary pretensions has been found to pour out its vial of contumely 
on the ‘ long-suffering translator’ who shall enter upon that work 
which has occupied our thoughts and our cares; while, with a 
scornful and pedantic sneer, the critic—the British Critic*—adds : 
‘We once saw a volume of Dutch poetry on the shelves of an 
emeritus Dutch skipper ; and it wasa translation of Jl Pastor Fido 
—Brexexextd, xoak, xo.’ With a disposition and an ability to add 
something, however small, to the stock of knowledge, the mind is 
chilled and paralysed by the certainty that the pride of animadver- 
sion can only be satisfied by sacrificing the timid adventurer, The 
criticism that instructs, even though it instruct severely, is most 
salutary and most valuable. It is of the criticism that insults, and 
while it insults informs not, that we have a right to complain.” 
P. 5. 


This is, indeed, a most matter-of-fact interpretation of 
three nonsensical words in the mouth of an ancient Greek 
frog. We might answer in Cowper's words : 


‘¢ And e’en the child who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
A story of a cock and bull, 
Must have a most uncommon skull,’”’ 


But we will content ourselves with assuring Mr. Bowring, 
that we do not consider him as a timid adventurer, that we 
have neither the power nor the intention to sacrifice him, 
and that lastly, we do not really imagine a Dutchman to bear 
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any physical or moral resemblance to our old friend “ the 
frog in a cocked hat.” We will willingly add, that being 
perfectly aware of the close resemblance of the Dutch lan- 
guage to our own, and of the competent sufficiency of pretty 
women and well-informed men to be met with in Holland, 
we should never have doubted their capability to concoct 
into good verse the moral truisms and amatory devices with 
which the volume before us abounds. He need not fear 
lest we should form our notions of the Batavian Muse 
from the bulbous little figure in the illuminated frontispiece 
to Grimston’s Netherlands, predominating among butter 
firkins and gin kegs, on a throne like a tide-waiter’s box, in 
the centre of a quay filled with blue-capped porters, and 
trunk-hosed burgo-masters ; and brandishing a little sceptre 
in one hand, and a great money-bag in the other, while the 
under-written legend imports that, 


‘« The muses, Neptune, Mars, and Mercurie 
Have taen their seats up in low Germanie.”’ 


Nor do we personify the Dutch Corydon at this time of day 
as a ponderous ten-breeched gentleman, with a meerschaum 
for a vocal pipe, and a pug for a faithful tray, and invo- 
king his tulip-beds and the Middieburgh canal, instead of 
groves and streamlets. Such illusions have passed away 
with our untrayvelled childhood ; and now let us be really and 
soberly serious. 

The Anthology before us embraces selections from the 
works of those authors who flourished at the beginning and 
during the middle of the seventeenth century, a period when 
the recent struggle for religious and political liberty which 
the country had sustained, bad produced its natural effect in 
rousing and developing the the talents of her sons. Among 
the poets included in the selection, Vondel, who was born 
in 1587, and died in 1679, stands most conspicuous both in 
merit and confirmed reputation: and, next to him, we 
should be inclined to give the preference to Hooft and 
Decker. Of Hooft, who comes first of the three in point of 
time, and who appears to have been the father of Dutch 
poetry, in its more cultivated shape, Mr. Bowring ob- 
serves, 


** He went to France and Italy, and gave the first promise of an 
improved style and more cultivated taste, in a poetical epistle, 
written at Florence, to the members of the ‘ Amsterdamche Ka- 
mer.’ He appears to have made the Greek, Latin, and Italian 
writers his peculiar study. By reading the latter he was first 
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taught to impart that melody to his own language of which it had 
not hitherto been deemed susceptible. To no man, indeed, is 
Dutch literature more indebted than to Hooft, He refined the 
versification of his age, without divesting it of its vigour. His 
mind had drunk deeply at the founts of knowledge, and his pro- 
ductions are always harmonious and often sublime. The great 
Vondel, who was too truly noble to be jealous of his fame, calls 
him 
‘ Of Holland’s poets most illustrious head.’ 


It is difficult to decide whether Hooft or Vondel was most ho- 
noured by this eulogium.”” 


The best specimen of his powers may perhaps be found in 
the elegant little anacreontic which occurs in p. 58. 


‘¢ Cupid once in peevish pet 
Cried to Venus, *‘ They are wet— 
He has drench’d my strings in tears ; 
All my quiver have I shot— 
Wasted all—they pierce him not, 
And his heart of stone appears.’ 


‘«¢ ¢ Listen, silly boy!’ she said : 
‘ Steal a lock from Doris’ head; 
When thy arrows miss—refrain ! 
Waste not, trifling rogue, thy strength— 
Wait and watch! Be sure at length 
Cupid shall his victory gain.’ 


‘*So he runs where Doris dresses, 
But he dared not steal her tresses ;— 
For a straggling hair or two 
Softly he implores the fair : 
Bends his bow—‘ The shaft is here— 
Ile has pierced me through and through.” 


The longer poems of Hooft, as far as we can judge of 
them through the medium of a translation, appear not defi- 
cient in tenderness and elegance, though somewhat burdened 
by unintelligible prettinesses. We are totally at a loss, for 
instance, to annex any distinct meaning to the following 
stanzas. ’ 
‘‘ Dazzling eyes—that but laugh at our ruin, 

Ner think of the wrongs ye are doing ; 

Fountains of gladness and beacons of glory, 
How do ye scatter the dark mists before ye ;— 

Can my weakness your tyranny bridle ? 

O no! all resistance is idle. | 
12 
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“ ray —_ ah! m ro Sees groner 
ips sweet lips— are 
With a ihe to dissolve ely and affection 
The dreamings of hope and ef gay recollection, 
And sure never triumph was purer, 
And sure never triumph was surer.’’ P. 60. 


In the little poem which begins at the 63d page, the 
beauty of the thoughts is a good deal obscured by a perpe- 
tual burden, which reminds us of the song of a starling with 
his tongue split: and which we conclude Mr. B. has intro- 
duced in imitation of something similar in the original. 


“« The tender tears descended, ‘The goddess came beneath, 
‘ Hold! rather would I trample upon my rosy wreath. 
Hold! rather would I trample, would I trample.’ 


“ And, fearing lest some footsteps might injure them, she stole 
And caught the living tear-drops within a rose’s bow), 
And caught the living tear-drops, living tear-drops. 


«*« Oh! what are all my roses, or what my chaplet fair? 
Bright pearls I now can fashion beyond the world's compare. 
Bright pearls I now can fashion, now can fashion,’ 


** As soon as this was spoken, her tears as pearls appear, 
Which she with gold pierc'd lightly, and hung in either ear. 
Which she with gold pierc’d lightly, gold pierc’d lightly. 


The chorus of women in the 6lst page is a correct, though 
not a cold copy of those classical models which Hooft studied 
with so much diligence, and affords a very favourable speci- 
men of the tragedy from whence it is taken. 

Vondel appears fully worthy of the admiration which Mr. 
Bowring bestows on him, and the translation has evidently 
done justice to his merits. Our confined limits compel us to 
pass over the spirited and classical chorusses from Pala- 
medes, the Batavian Brothers, and Gystrecht von Amstel, 
as well as the ode from the latter drama given in the 128th 
page, full of feeling and moral dignity ; but we must quote 
at length the chorus of Angels in Lucifer, as possessing a 
lofty and solemn tone commensurate with its subject. 


“ Who sits above heaven's height sublime, 
Yet fills the grave’s profoundest place, 
ey eternity, or time, 
r the vast round of viewless space : 
Who on himself alone depends— 


Immortal—glorious—but unseen— 
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And in His mighty being blends 
What rolls ae within. 
Of all we know not—all we know— 
Prime source and origi 
Whose waters pour’d on earth below 
Wake blessing’s brightest radiancy. 
His power—love—wisdom, first exalted 
And wakened from oblivion’s birth 
Yon starry arch—yon palace, vaulted— 
Yon heaven of heavens—to smile on earth. 
From his resplendent majest 
We shade us ’neath our sheltering wings, 
While awe-inspired and tremblingly 
We praise the glorious King of kings, 
With sight and sense confused and dim ; 
O name—describe the Lord of lords, 
The seraph’s praise shall hallow Him ;— 
Or is the theme too vast for words? 


RESPONSE, 


’Tis God! who pours the living glow 
Of light, creation’s fountain-head : 
Forgive the praise—-too mean and low— 
Or from the living or the dead. 
No tongue Thy peerless name hath spoken, 
No space can hold that awful name ; 
The aspiring spirit’s wing is broken;— 
Thou wilt be, wert, and art the same! 
Language is dumb—Imagination, 
Knowledge, and Science, helpless fall ; 
They are irreverent profanation, 
And thou, O God! art all in all, 
How vain on such a thought to dwell! 
Who knows Thee—Thee the All-uaknown? 
Can angels be thy oracle, 
Who art—who art Thyself alone? 
N one—none can trace Thy course sublime, 
For none can catch a ray from Thee, 
The splendour and the source of time— 
The Eternal of eternity. 
Thy light of light out-pour’d conveys 
Salvation in its flight elysian, 
Brighter than e’en Thy mercy’s vk 
But vainly would our feeble vi 
Aspire to Thee. From day to day 
Age steals age ee bre never : 
Thy power is life’s support and stay— 
We preted Thee —sing Thee, Lord ! for ever. 
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Holy—hely—holy! Praise— 
Praise be His in every land; 

Safety in His presence stays— 
Sacred his His high command ! 


The picture of Christian Patience, 


‘«‘ Who sits with chattering teeth alone, 
Half naked on a cold rough stone,” 


is homely and undignified, and naturally reminds us of a 
squalid beggar-girl. As to the ‘“‘ monstrous flare-eyed band, 
bursting from the troubled sand,” it passes our judgment to 
determine whether they are meant for seamen, devils, or wal- 
russes. Nor is it easy to divine how the cold trite comfort, 
addressed to poor Vossius, in p. 188, and the beautiful little 
address to the infant’s soul, in p. 152, should have proceeded 
from the same pen. We admire the latter greatly, in spite 
of a certain awkward je ne scai quoi in the metre, reminding 
us of the Moravian hymn in the Bath guide, 


‘¢ Chicken blessed and caressed,’’ &c. 


Next in merit to Vondel, if not equal to him, in our opi- 
nion, at least, is Decker, whose tarn of thought bears some- 
what of a resemblance to that of our own Cowper. Of him 
Mr. Bowring says, 


** His poems are to this day justly esteemed by his countrymen 
for beauty of thought combined with elegance of expression, learn- 
ing without pedantry, and harmonious versification free from fee- 
bleness and puerility. Feeling—intense and romantic feeling—is 
the peculiar characteristic of his writings, as it appears to have 
been of his heart; to whose virtues many of his contemporaries 
have paid tribute.” P. 167, 


His ae tet | on domestic subjects abounds with deep and 
genuine feeling, which the ignorance of the local circum- 
stances that dictated it prevents our entering into as we could 
wish. The lines to u‘* Too early opening flower,” will jus- 


justify his alledged resemblance to the pensive and moral 
Cowper. 


** Not yet, frail flower! thy charms unclose ; 

Too soon thou ventur’st forth again ; 
For April has its winter-rain, 

And tempest-clouds, and nipping snows. 

Too quickly thou uprear’st thy head ; 
The northern wind may reach thee still, 
And injure —nay, for ever kill 

Thy charming white and lovely red. 
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And thou perchance too late wilt sigh, 
That at the first approach of spring 
Thou mad’st thy bud unfold its wing, 

And show its blush to every eye; 

For March a faithless smile discloses. 

If thou wouldst bloom securely here, 

Let Pheebus first o’ertake the steer ; 
Thou’rt like the seaman, who 
On one fair day—one favouring wind, 

Weighs anchor, and the future braves: 

But sighs, when on the ocean waves, 
For that calm port he leaves behind, 

As with an anxious eye he sees 
His shatter'd bull and shiver'd sail 
Borne at the mercy of the gale 

Wherever winds and waters please ; 

And deems, as he is sinking fast, 

The sands and brine and foam beneath, 

That every wave contains a death, 
That every plunge will be his last. 
Thou’'rt like the courtier, who, elate 

When greeted first by favour’s ray, 

Begins to make a grand display :— 

But, ah! it is a fickle state. 

A court is like a garden-shade ; 

The courtiers and the flowers that rise 

Too suddenly, ’neath changeful skies, 
Oft sink into the dust and fade. 

In short, we all are like thy flower, 

And ever, both in weal and woe, 

With strange perverseness, we bestow 
Our thoughts on time’s swift-fleeting hour. 
And ‘tis the same with those who pine. 

And deem that grief will never flee, 

And those who, bred in luxury, 

Think the gay sun will always shine. 

For every joy brings sorrow too, 

And even grief may herald mirth ; 

And God has mingled life on earth 
With bitterness and honey-dew. 

Thus winter follows summer’s bloom, 
And verdant summer winter’s blight ; 
Thus reign by turns the day and night:— 

Change is the universal doom. 

Then, floweret! when thy charms have fled, 
All wither’d by a fate unkind, 

Call wisdom’s proverb to thy mind— 
Soon green, soon ha dae ripe, soon dead, 
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Jacob Cats somewhat resembles Hooft in his style. His 
anacreontic of Cupid lost and cried, is a pretty and improved 
paraphrase of the little Greek piece which suggested the idea; 
but we cannot see much in the portion of his poetry which 
this volume presents, to justify Mr. B.’s eulogium. 


* Cats had all Vondel’s devotion, kindled at a purer and simpler 
altar. His wisdom was vast, and all attuned to religious principle ; 
his habits were those of sublime and aspiring contemplation ; and 
his poetry is such as a prophet would give utterance to. He was 
the poet of the people. In his verses they found their duties re. 
corded, and seeming to derive additional authority from the solemn 


and emphatic dress they wore. He is every where original, and 
often sublime.” P.74. 3 


Two poems a pee are introduced, in two opposite 
styles. ‘‘ The King,” is a manly, nervous, and reflective 
piece of moral philosophy. His rhapsody, 

‘¢ Swiftly is the noontide fleeting,” 


written, by his own confessien, on a most broiling day, might 
as well have been suppressed; for the poor Dutchman’s 
brains appear to have suffered a coup de soleil. Does Mr. 


Bowring remember the passage, which, to avoid offence, we 
will quote to bim in Cervantes’ own words ? 


‘¢ El sol entraba tan apriesa y contanto ardor, que fuera bastante 
a derretirle los sesos, si algunos tuvicra.” 


ne 


Take a sample of poor Huygens’s vagaries. 


‘¢ But by thee I’ll not be driven, 
Fiercely shining lamp on high— 
Measurer of our days from heaven— 
Year-di —glorious eye ; 
Mist-absorber—spring-returner— 
Day-prolonger—summer’s mate ; 
Beast- er—visage-burner— 
_ Fair-one’s spoiler—maiden’s hate ;— 
Cloud-disperser—darkness-breaker— 
Moon-surpriser—starlight thief; 
Torch.conductor—shadow-maker— 
Rogue-discoverer—eyes’ relief’; 
Linen-bleacher—noiseless stroller - 
All-observer—gilding all ; 
Dust-disturber—pianet-roller— 
Traveller's friend, and day-break’s call. 


To this we might add, — 


Maggot-quickener, quagmire-thickener, 
Friend to laundress a her need ; 
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Lyre-inventor, cow-tormentor, 
Waking torpid flies to feed ; 
Zodiac-scanner, visage-tanner, 
Pean, Patarens, or Pol ; 
Python-pelter, butter-melter, — 
Endless are thy names, great Sol ! 


Exclusively of the above-named authors, we cannot see 
much to praise in the rest of the Anthology, Neither the 
recherchée Miss Maria Tepelchade Vischer, nor the stri 
of smaller amatory poets, with the lambkin-loving Laurens 
Reach at their head, possess any thing to distinguish their 
works from the class of decent and harmless mediocrity. 

The name of Brederode, well known in the patriotic annals 
of Holland, should lead us to expect a Tyrtwus, but the 
Brederode of the present collection has left the record of his 
country’s glories to the hands of Brandt and Vandergoes, 
whose performance has not quite equalled their good will. 
He himself, though not deficient in feeling and passion, must 
needs drag in Doedalus, Stentor, and Medea by the head and 
shoulders into one and the same song, apropds to the sim 
subject of “ The Girl I left behind me.” After 
classical ostentation, se like that of our own dear Cockney 
school, we are prepared for the information that Brederode 
was genuine Amsterdam by birth, and “ an utter stranger to 
the learned languages.” It was tae in close imitation 
of Brederode that ea is written in the fifth stanza with 
a short vowel. In his other pieces, Brederode shews feeling 
and taste ; and the poem in the 92d page is perhaps the best 
amatory one in the volume. 

With the mild, sober, and meditative strain of Kam- 
phuysen it is impossible not to be pleased, but he is = 8 
rather to be considered as a moralist than a poet. e 
single short piece by Hugo Grotius, though possessing no 
great merit in itself, is very touching, as indicative of the de- 
pressed state of a strong mind, clinging to the remembrance 
and leaning on the affection of the vountry for which it was 
suffering. 

On the whole, as far as this little volume enables us to 
judge, we are better satisfied with the talent and cultivation 
displayed by the Dutch poets, than with their choice of 
subjects. e recollections of Egmont, of Horn, of the 
Prince of Orange, of the horrors of the eee of Leyden, and 
the atrocities of Alva, might have produced some better 
than Brandt’s two or three tame yee: wah on and burst forth 
in such bines as the Grave of ae or the Battle of Sempach. 
Y 
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Instead of which, names the most glorious are past over or 
barely mentioned, and whole pages devoted to 


‘* Delicate lips and soft amorous glances,” 


and such other matters, which have been the small change of 
all amatory poetry since the days of Sappho. Let us hope 
however that the continuation of the present work, which 
Mr. Bowring has promised us, may contain something more 
characteristic of the feelings and Iistory of the country of a 
De Witts, an Egmont, an Erasmus, and a Grotius ; a country, 
(to quote the well-deserved eulogium of Mr. Bowring) “‘ dis- 
tinguished for its civilization and its important contributions 
to the mass of human knowledge ; allied by habit and by his- 
tory with our thoughts and recollections; whose language 
claims a close kindred with our own, and whose government 
has generally been such as to excite the sympathies of an 
English spirit.” 

We cannot pay a better compliment either to the spirit 
in which Mr. Bowring appears to have undertaken this work, 
or his ability as a writer, than by quoting his introductory 
sonnet, with which we shall beindheile: 


*‘ In this sad world, where the eternal jar 
Of passion, interest, discord and debate, 
Questions of policy and faith and state, 
Tear up the virtues, with the affections war, 

*Tis sweet to mingle thoughts with those afar, 
Who are beyond the reach of selfish hate ; 
Whose shine and smile, like the fair morning star, 
Above the valley’s mist to consecrate 

At the proud altar-shrine, that towers sublime 
*Midst all the storms and all the wrecks of time, 
Whose holy flame burns on—and as it burns 

All that is base to light and beauty turns,— 
Our words and wills: for man should be man’s friend, 
Love the pervading law—and bliss the end, — 


Art. XIV. An Historical Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops, 
down to the year 1688: By the Right Rev. Robert Keith. 
Also, an Account of all the Religious Houses that were in 
Scotland at the Time of the Reformation: By John 
Spottiswoode, Esq. A new Edition corrected and continued 
to the present Time, with a Life of the Author: By the Rev. 
M. Russel, L.L.D. 8vo. 686 pp. 1. 1s. Rivingtons. 1824. 


Tue Editor of this new edition of the Catalogue of the 
Scottish Bishops, informs ustin an unpretending and sensible 
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preface, that the task which he has completed was originall 
undertaken in consequence of the great sbarcity and. hi 
price of Bishop Keith’s work. The volume now published 
contains an exact reprint of the original, and the additions of 
the editor are contained in distinct notes, or thrown into an 
appendix at the end. Ata time therefore in which the study 
of our historical antiquities is pursued with unprecedented 
zeal, Dr. Russel has conferred an important benefit upon the 
public, by enabling them to avail themselves of one of the 
most authentic and valuable compilations in the language. 

He has taken the appear also of reeording what is 
known respecting the life of Bishop Keith, of examining some 
recent enquiries into the primitive state of Church government 
in Scotland, and of presenting us with an abridged and highly 
interesting sketch of the History of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church from the Revolution to the present day. We shall 
endeavour to direct the attention of our readers to each of 
these subjects. 

The life of the Bishop, as Dr. Russel admits, is extremely 
meagre. He lived at a period when the Episcopal clergy 
mixed little with the world, and when the transactions of their 
Society were known to few except themselves. But the 
diligent researches of the biographer have been rewarded 
with a few scraps which cannot be perused without pleasure. 
Bishop Keith was born in a very humble station, but he 
claimed descent from the eldest branch of the noble family 
whose name he bore, and interested himself even at the close 
of a long life, in establishing the right of his nephews to the 
honours of their ancestors. 

“ In the life of a Scotchman, however meanly born, the article 
of pedigree, in the 17th century, was in all cases a consideration of 
some weight; for if he had not to tell of hereditary wealth or fa. 
mily honours, he was pleased with the assurance that his parents 
were virtuous, and per _ with the tradition that their blood had 
been improved by some illustrious connexion. But, in this respect, 
Bishop Keith had more to boast of than Scottish churchmen usu- 
ally have in modern times; and no one ever valued ‘more high! 
his relationship with the noble and the great than did this fen 
pastor of a poor, depressed, and rather calumniated branch of 
Christ's Catholic church. He was a cadet of the celebrated family 
of Keith, Earls Marischal of Scotland, being lineally descended 
from Alexander, the youngest son of William the third earl. In 
the year 1513, this nobleman conferred upon the ancestor of the 
Bishop the lands of Pittendrum in the shire of Aberdeen; which - 
grant is vouched by an attested copy of the gre 2 sasine, 
inserted in the controversial pamphlet to which we already 
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uded. After the lapse of little more than a hundred years, we 
the laird of Pittendrum in possession of the estate of * Over 
Nether Cowtowns,’ in the shire of Mearns; for which acquisi- 
also the instrument of legal investment is produced at full 
gth from the register of sasines. But the lands of Cowtowns 
passed away from the aig, family in the person of his immedi- 
ate ancestor; who, having denuded himself, as the phrase is, of 
that prepress in the year 1672, purchased the estate of Uras, in 
the parish of Dunnotar and shire of Kincardine. As an apolo 
for this alienation of the family inheritance, the good Bishop thinks 
it necessary to add, in a note, that ‘ this hasty denudation did not 
proceed from a squandering temper in my father, but from his hav- 
ing enlisted himself a volunteer in that expedition under Kin 
Charles II. (which ended in the unfortunate battle of Worcester) 
whilst a mere stripling only of about eighteen years of age; and 
although he had the good fortune to escape out of prison by the 
means and contrivance of two English ladies, yet the difficulties he 
was exposed to, and the incumbrances which naturally came u 

his small estate during the long continuance of the rebellion, stuck 
severely to him all his days after, and do stick to his offspring to 
this day.’ 

“ Having mentioned the misunderstanding which arose between 
the Bishop and the late Mr. Keith of Ravelston, respecting the 
relationship of their families to the ancient race of the Barls aris- 
chal, I may be permitted to state, on the authority of the present 
representative of that noble house, Sir Alexander Keith, that the 
superior claims of the Bishop in behalf of his nephew were unques- 
tionably well founded ; and that so long as the Uras branch of the 
Pit Keiths existed in the male line, the Keiths of Ravelston 
were not entitled to the honour to which they have since suc- 
ceeded.” P. xx. pom hed 

tt os seems naturally to have possessed that peculi 
turn of mind which leads to the investigation of antiquities, and 
which appears to derive the most exquisite gratification from ascer- 
taining even the minutest relations of a genealogical table. In his 
Vindication, accordingly, the reader will find the most precise and 

authenticated statements of all such transactions in which 

his family were concerned, as might in the least degree illustrate 
the — of their descent, and the respectability of their connec- 
tions. For instance, after furnishing a copy of the contract of mar- 
between his grandfather and grandmother, and having speci- 
that the latter was the daughter of Gawn Douglas of Easter 
Barras, he adds, in a note, ‘ This Gawn Douglas was a son of that 
laird of Glenbervy who became earl of Angus about the year 1588, 
and by this marriage Mr. Robert Keith (himself) and his nephew 
have the honour to be releated to the dukes of Douglas and Hamil- 
ton, and to the branches of these most honourable families since 
that marriage.’ Alluding, again, to the kindred of his mother, he 
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remarks, that, by her marriage into the family of Keith, their pos 
une ‘are related to all the Arbuthnots and Burnets in the shi 
earns.’ ) 

« He concludes his Vindication, too, in the same spirit of family 
love, and with a just sense of the importance which attached to the 
discussion in which he had been so oe eee 

«« « Mr. Robert Keith hopes that all his fri and every un- 
prejudiced person into whose hands this paper may chance to fall, 
(for he has only printed some few copies to be privately given 
away,) will have him excused for vindicating his own and nephew's 
birth: For although he himself, now in the close of the seventieth 
year of his age, and having only one daughter, might be pretty in- 
different about any thing of this nature, yet he suspects his oung 
grandnephews, (for there are no less than three of them, Alexan- 
der, Robert, and John,) when they came of age, might reproach 
the memory of their uncle, and justly perhaps, for his not endea. 
vouring to set their birth at rights against so flagrant an attack, 
seeing the one was capable, and the others might not have the 
same means of knowing, or the same abilities to perform it.’"” P. 
xxii. 


We have extracted these passages in preference to others 
which deseribe the clerical life of Bishop Keith, becanse it 
is as an antiquarian rather than a clergyman that heis known 
to the present age; it is entertaining to observe the importance 
which he attached to his art, and the zeal with which he 
ope ied it to his own affairs. In these democratical days 

ishop Keith's relationship to all the Douglasses, Hamiltons, 
Arbuthnots, and Burnets will be considered of very little con- 
sequence. But the age that has gone was not hurt by the 
pride of ancestry with which it was tinctured; nor would 
succeeding times be one bit the worse for a more extended 
and enduring recollection of the ties of blood. 

As a clergyman, Bishop Keith seems to have principally 
distinguished himself, by moderating between those factions 
in his little church, which originated among the English non- 
jurors; and have been rescued from oblivion merely by the 
names of Collier, Hickes and Brett. Dr. Russel, with his 
usual judgment, has touched lightly upon this portion of his 
subject; although, as a biographer, he has just reason to be 
proud of the character which was sustained by his hero. 

Having assisted in calming the controversies by which his 
church was endangered, Bishop Keith took a share in another 
very important work. 


At the consecration of a successor to Bishop Rattray in the 
diocese of Dunkeld, which was performed at Edinburgh by the 
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Bishops Keith, Falconar, White, and Rait, it was resolved by these 
fathers, that they should constitute themselves into a regular synod 
for oe the public business of the church; on which occa- 
sion Mr. Keith was unanimously chosen Primus, and Mr. Alexan. 
der, the new rece 5 was appointed clerk. Availing themselves of 
the ecclesiastical knowledge and matured experience of the late 
Primus, Rattray, the bishops, being thus met together, proceeded 
to take into consideration the draught of certain canons which he 
liad bequeathed to them, for the more formal exercise of their au- 
thority in the government of their districts ; and, after a deliberate 
conference, they succeeded,—as well by making suitable alterations 
on those with which they were thus furnished, as by drawing up 
several new ones,—in producing a set of rules which gained at 
once the universal acceptance of the clergy, and also proved of 
considerable use in promoting uniformity of sentiment as well as of 
practice, in almost all the professional matters concerning which 
they had been formerly divided.” P. xxxi. 


Shortly after these events, the penal laws against Episco- 
palians were enforced with redoubled rigour, on account of 
the political bias manifested by members of that communion 
during the rebellion of forty-five. Little or nothing is known 
of Bishop Keith’s public life, subsequently to that trying 
period. His principal works, the “ History of Scotland,” 
and the Catalogue of Bishops, made their appearance towards 
the close of his career. The former is an unfinished work ; 
and a few sheets of the second volume were found at his 
death. We close our account of this part of the volume 
with the following anecdote. 


“ Amidst the scarcity of biographical incident, of which the 
reader has had cause to complain, he may be surprised to meet 
with the following notice, which I find regularly recorded in an 
authentic paper.—‘ Bishop Keith, a married man, and having chil- 
dren, died worth only £450 at the most; and J.M.,’ (his colleague 
or assistant,) ‘a bachelor, died (proh dolor) worth about £8000 
Sterling, and left not a farthing to the poor suffering .clergy.’” 
P, xiii. 


The second original portion of Dr. Russel’s volume, is a 
Supplement to the Dissertation on the History of the Culdees. 
In the first edition of the Catalogue, this Dissertation - 
peared under the title of ‘“‘ Preface ;” and it was left to the 
pevvent editor to point out its real author, Mr. Goodall, 
ibrarian to the Faculty of Advocates. ‘The Supplement has 
been called into being by Dr. Jamieson’s ‘‘ Historical Account 
of the Ancient Culdees of Llona;” a work in which the doctor 
attempts to prove, that Presbyterianism existed in Scotland 
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while the English were yet unconverted to Christianity.—A 
more difficult task no Presbyterian could. undertake. “While 
he confines himself to specious deductions from certain pas- 
sages of Scripture, he may make out a case that requires to 
be answered. While he reasons from expediency and prac- 


tice, he may occasionally gain a convert. But an appea! to 
history and antiquities is the forlorn hope of Preshyterianism. 
And whatever may be the ingenuity or the learning of Dr. 
Jamieson, he can at most only puzzle the ignorant. No 
reader of the early historians of England or Scotland, can 
hesitate or be deceived upon the subject. The contemporary 
writers, one and all, speak of episcopacy as universally pre- 
valent; and the very example to which Dr. Jamieson so con- 
fidently appeals, is a decisive authority against him., ‘The 
new editor of Keith has discharged this part of his task 
with so much ability, that we. shall content ourselves with 
quoting a few of his observations. 


‘¢ What, then, is the amount of the evidence, and what.is the 
value of the reasoning by which the erudite author, of the ‘,Histo- 
rical Account of the Ancient Culdees’ attempts to establish the 
purer faith of these celebrated monks, as well as their systematic 
opposition to the Romish church in regard to rites and ceremo- 
nies? They are, in the utmost degree, trifling and frivolous! 
Except in the disputed article of the Easter calendar and the 
affair of the tonsure, it is impossible to fix on any one thing in 
which, at the end of the. sixth century, the Christians of Britain 
and Ireland differed from those of Italy; and it is well known that 
these points of difference were not confined to the British churches, 
but were agitated with equal zeal in other parts of Christendom ; 
and, moreover, that the Scots yielded their assent to the dogmas of 
Rome on these very heads, and adopted both the tonsure,and the 
new cycle, long before the Britons in the southern division of the 
island would depart from their ancient practice. The immaculate 
and conscientious Culdees of Iona, (if Culdees they must be 
named, ) with their abbot at their head, set the example of. com- 
pliance to the older Christians of the Roman province; but,these 
sturdy believers, on the contrary, scorning the accommodating po- 
licy of the Columbans, continued to keep their festival on their 
own day, and shave their crowns after their accustomed fashion. 
The clergy of Pictland and Dalriad, therefore, are entitled to 
much less honour for opposing Romish innovation than the bishops 
and presbyters amare the Britons; for though farther removed 
from temptation, the former yielded much sooner to the false rea- 
soning or the secular inducements which were urged upon. them 
by the Saxon primate and his busy emissaries. Wherefore, then, 
are the followers of Columba decorated, solely and exclusively, 
with the praise of firmness, purity, and sound views ; why are they 
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extolled as the only clergy, in ancient times, who had sense to per- 
ceive what was wrong, and principle enough to oppose it; why 
are they held up as prototypes of all the wisdom and zeal, and 
energy and self-devotedness, which are so justly ascribed to most 
of the leading men who, at a later period, conducted the Reforma- 
tion to its happy issue ;—and all this, too, in the face of the noto- 
rious fact. that they succumbed and complied long before the 
great body of Christians in their neighbourhood were even shaken 

their steadfastness ? The answer is obvious: there have been 
authors in Scotland, in the course of the last hundred years, who 
were determined to find, in the early annals of their country, a 
model and a warrant for the things which had become popular in 
their own days; and not being satisfied with making out that, in 
ecclesiastical concerns, they are now the purest society on earth, 
they insist upon also proving that if they ever were polluted by 
erroneous doctrine, or superstitious practices, it was only for a 
very short time, and by means of the most unprincipled and irre- 
sistible constraint.”” P. lxxx. 

“‘ Dr, Jamieson must be aware, that there are limits to the argu. 
ment which he derives from the supposed existence of lay members 
in the convent of Iona ; for, as in the narrative of Bede, there is no 
vestige of evidence that the abbot was present, more than the 
bishop, at the deliberation of the monks and the subsequent ordi- 
nations which took place, he may find himself carried a little far- 
ther than he would willingly chuse to proceed ; and, in his eager- 
ness to flee from Episcopal supremacy, reduce the commission of 
his favourite Culdees to a mere warrant issued by laics. But there 
is no reason whatever for believing that any of the Columban moaks 
were on: The Doctor, himself, informs us, ‘ it has been sup- 
posed that, As TWELVE PRIESTS accompanied Columba from Ireland, 
and settled with him in Jona, they afterwards retained this number, 
in imitation of the conduct of their founder ;’—but he has neg- 
lected to tell us at what time within the few years which had 

between their first settlement and the request of Oswald to 
have a bishop, they departed so far from the original model of their 
institution as to admit laymen into their sacred college. It is only 
better, it would seem, that they should all be laymen, even — 
they might be detected in the foolish trick of ordaining bishops for 
a Nortvenbrian king, than that any one of them should be bona 
Jide a presbyter, and afterwards found to have submitted to a second 
and higher ordination inflicted upon him by the hands of pre- 
lates.” P. xciii. 

“ Still, the Doctor demands a reason why the church historian 
does not tell his readers that bishops were really employed in con- 
ferring orders, and, more especially the order of the episcopate, in 
the monastery of lona. Lloyd gives a sufficient answer when he 
observes that Bede was not likely to imagine that such a question 
would ever be asked.’” P. xeviii. 


These passages are not only decisive upon the merits 
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of Dr. Jamieson’s hypothesis, but they also establish Dr 
Russel’s claims as a writer of ecclesiastical history. He is 
evidently master of his subject. He is acquainted with the 
antiquities not | of his own charch, but of all Christian 
communities; and he reasons upon their peculiarities or 
discrepancies in a very plain and convincing manner. 

In the present instanve it mast be confessed that he had 
an easy task, for the speculations which he coutroverts are 
speculations merely. Bede tell us that the Northern Picts 
were converted by Columba, and the Southern by Ninias, or 
St. Martin. The churches established in the Lowlands were 
destroyed by the unconverted Saxons, and Christianity was 
preserved in that district alone which had received its reli 
from Columba. The isle in which he had dwelt became the 
chief seat of the church, and his successors her most respect+ 
ed servants. This is the true and simple explanation of 
facts which the Presbyterians of the fifteenth century con- 
trived to warp into something like an authority for their 
platform; and these are the circumstances to which Dr. 
Jamieson now recurs, as tending in an enlightened age, to 
vindicate the antiquity of an unepiscopal church. To all 
the support which such circumstances can give, he is fully 
and freely welcome. 

The Appendix professes to inquire into the more promi- 
nent causes by which the subversion of the national Episco- 
palianism in Scotland was brought abont. It is written in a 
good spirit, and with greut ability. The subject, not na- 
turally interesting to Englishmen, has been rendered in some 
degree familiar to us all, by the works of the author of Waver- 
ley. And Dr. Russel’s more sober historical essay agrees'in 
the main with the splendid’ fictions of that inimitable writer : 
we say inimitable, because there are many who attempt to 
tread in his path, and without even a smattering of his erudi- 
tion, or a tithe of his talents and impartiality, make the his- 
tory of Scotland a vehicle for unmeasured abuse of Epi 
lianism in all its branches. ‘To such writings Dr. I’s 
Appendix will prove a well timed antidote. Many of his re- 
marks are new ; and that which has been said before, he re- 
peats with his usual conciseness. 

Having devoted so many pages to this useful publication, 
and repeatedly expressed our opinion of its merits, we shall 
conalude by pointing out what we conceive to be its defects, 
The continuation of the Catalogue to the present day might 
have been drawn up at greater length. A collection of 
births, and preferments, and deaths, is not a — interesting 
performance ; and the _— offered by Dr. , that 
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the addition of more matter would have unduly augmented 
the bulk of the work, is an excuse which the publishers 
should not have condescended to put forth. The other def- 
ciency, and it is one which we particularly lament, is a view 
of the present state of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
Such a.document would have been well received in hoth 
countries.’ Here little is known respecting our brethren of 
the north, even by those who take the liveliest interest in their 
welfare. In their own land, it is the fashion to underrate the 
Episcopalians ; and a statement of their increasing numbers, 
respectability, and influence, would produce many salutary 
effects. If the republication of Keith’s Catalogue obtains 
the patronage to which it is so well entitled, we shall hope to 


see these deficiences supplied, either in a future edition, or in 
a separate work. 
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